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EX-PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


HE death of ex-President ARTHUR was not unex- 

pected to those who knew his condition, and that 
a sudden attack like that which proved fatal was pos- 
sible atany moment. He was not an old man, for he 
was born in 1830, and until within four or five years 
he was a figure of manly vigor. Mr. ARTHUR had a 
natural taste for politics and public life, and he was 
a very prominent and efficient leader in local Repub- 
lican politics, much of his success arising from his 
cheerful temperament, his good-heartedness, and ur- 
banity of manner. He was a man of generous im- 
pulses, and his political career up to his sudden ele- 
vation to the Presidency would have been different 
had his lot not been cast in the city of New York. 
He will be remembered, however, as President, and 
as President the favorable judgment of history may 
be easily anticipated. 

What may be called his negative services to the 
country were very great, and they are very honor- 
able, because they sprang from the rectitude of his 
nature. Thus, when President GARFIELD was shot 
and disabled from discharging the duties of the Pre- 
sidency, an opportunity for mischief was offered to 
the Vice-President which, had he been an ambitious 
or unscrupulous man, or one easily inclined to evi. 
counsels, he would certainly have improved. If he 
had announced that in his judgment the disability 
contemplated by the Constitution had arisen, and 
that during the disability he should assume the du- 
ties of the Presidency, he would have violated no 
law, and he would have plunged the government and 
the country into great confusion. The possibility of 
the situation was a warning which should be im- 
proved by a suitable provision for determining such 
inability. His administration as President was dig- 
nified, tranquil, and in the best sense conservative. 
One of its chief excellencies was the restoration of 
friendly feeling upon the part of other American 

/ governments, which the course of Mr. BLAINE had 
excited and irritated. One of its chief acts was his 
prompt signature of the Civil Service Reform Law, 
which he faithfully enforced. After the angry period 
of reconstruction, and of JOHNSON, and of the dis- 
puted election of HAYEs, and the assassination of GAR- 
FIELD, the pacific course of ARTHUR was most welcome 
to the country, to which it gave the repose which was 
eagerly desired. 

It is not impossible that the nomination of Mr. 
ARTHUR in 1884 would have saved the Republican 
party from the catastrophe resulting from the nom- 
ination of Mr. BLAINE. But the doubt lay in the 
State of New York, where Republican factional feel- 
ing Was so strong that a sincere union of the party 
seemed to be most improbable. Unfortunately AR 
THUR represented only the status quo as against the 
‘*magnetism” of BLAINE and the sturdy uprightness 
of EDMUNDs, and while no man could deny the ex- 
cellence of his administration, there could be none 
of that enthusiasm which is so influential in deter 
mining nominations. The spectacle of his old and 
fast ally Mr. PLATT supporting BLAINE against AR- 
THUR in the nominating Convention, and the con- 
sequent injudicious but stinging invective of MAR 
TIN I. TOWNSEND, revealed the situation, and forecast 
the impossibility of his nomination. The White 
House has had no more courtly or generous occupant 
than Mr. ARTHUR. As President he disappointed ev- 
ery apprehension of ill, and surprised even those 
who knew him well. He was a man of high honor, 
of humane instincts, of purity of life, of patriotic pur- 
pose. Beloved in every domestic relation, a faithful 
friend, a cheerful companion, he will be remembered 
kindly by his associates, and the history of his times 
will commend him. 
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THE QUARANTINE RING. 


ACCORDING to a statement in the Journal of Com- 
merce, the exposure last year of the imposition prac- 
tised upon the commerce of New York by the extor- 
tion known as the patent disinfection of rags has not 
entirely suppressed that outrage. The law admits 
raw material in the form of rags free of duty. But 
the Health-officer of this port, and what is known as 
‘*the Quarantine ring,” under the pretense of thor- 
oughly disinfecting rags, lay a duty of about $6 per 
ton upon them, or 20 per cent. of the value of the 
rags. This little device results in the emolument of 
‘*the ring,” and in nullifying a law of Congress by 
making the raw material of paper manufacture pay 
an import tax equal to that of the manufactured ar- 
ticle. 

The importers of rags are quite as much interested 
as any ‘“‘ring™ of speculators that disease shall not 
be diffused by the commodities in which they deal. 
They have no wish to suffer infection themselves, 
nor to spread infection. Moreover, the Quarantine 
authorities of New London and of Perth Amboy are 
as solicitous as any Quarantine ring in New Yor's 
that infected goods shall not escape their vigilance. 
But the consignees of the Sonntag, which lately ar- 
rived at this port from Kioto, in Japan, with a cargo 
of rags, were able to save $4000 by sending the cargo 
to Perth Amboy and to New London. It was not 
because the health authorities at those ports were 
more careless than those at New York, but that they 
had common-sense, and that there was no “ring” to 
exact tribute. The rags were warranted by consular 
certificates not to have bee:1 exposed to contagion, 
and the authorities had no reason to disregard the 
certificates. The Journal of Commerce states that 
the Health-officer at New York refused to pass them 
without disinfection, because the consuls gave such 
certificates without instructions from their govern- 
ment. 

This is simply driving the business of importing 
rags away from the port of New York. If any sound 
reason connected with the public health or any other 


-public advagtage could be pleaded for repelling com- 


merce in this manner, there could be no just com- 
plaint. But, as the Journal of Commerce, which is 
the best authority upon such subjects, tells the story, 
the objection of the Health-officer seems to have been 
a mere pretext. The revelations of last year in regar- 
to patent disinfection, the political relations of Mr. 
PLATT, the Quarantine Commissioncr, to members of 
the Legislature, the refusal of the Senate to confirm 
the successor to the Health-officer who was nominated 
by Governor HILL, and the fact that politicians are 
interested in ‘‘the ring,” make the refusal of the 
Health-officer to recognize the consular certificates 
very extraordinary, because it was a refusal which, 
except for the act of the consignees in sending the 
vessel to another port, would have been of great ad- 
vantage to ‘‘the ring.” It will be interesting to ob- 
serve whether the Governor makes another nom- 
ination to the Health-office during the winter, and 
whether, in that event, Mr. PLATT and ‘“‘the ring” 
will attempt to defeat it. It is a question in which 
the merchants of New York would appear to have 
some interest. 


FREE NIAGARA, 


THE late reports of the Superintendent ot the Ni- 
agara Reservation show constant activity in com- 
pleting the work, and the good results already accom 
plished. There is necessarily an immense detail to 
be considered and adjusted, and the happy prosecu- 
tion of the enterprise demands tact, care, and saga- 
city. The two points of chief public interest men- 
tioned in the late reports are the selection of Messrs. 
OLMSTED and VAUX as landscape architects, aud the 
probable favorable action of the Legislature of Ontario 
in regard to the acquirement of the Canadian shore. 
The Ontario Commission has completed its estimate 
of the awards for lands and other expenses, the total 
amount of which is $424,000, and the Legislature is 
expected to pass the necessary appropriations during 
the approaching session. Messrs. OLMSTED and Vaux 
have been engaged in a study of the grounds. The 
selection of these gentlemen is as excellent as that 
of the Commission itself, and is the surest security 
against every suspicion of jobbery. 

Seventy years ago a State Senator is said to have 
proposed that the State should secure the banks of 
the cataract. But the suggestion was fruitless. About 
twenty years ago Mr. OLMSTED remarked that the 
Falls were being practically obliterated as a natural 
spectacle, and the movement for the restoration real- 
ly began in the following year, when Messrs. OLM- 
STED and Vaux and the architect RICHARDSON and 
Mr. DORSHEIMER agreed that an effort was desirable. 
As there was no more fitting counsellor than Mr. 
OLMSTED, if the reservation should be made, so there 
was no more urgent advocate of it than Mr. OLMSTED. 
His conception from the first has been of the simplest 
and what may be called the most natural treatment 
of the grounds, aiming mainly at preserving the trees 
and turf, and securing the sylvan seclusion which is 
the charm of such ascene. With his general views 
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the Commission has sympathized, and to the good 
fortune of obtaining the reservation will be added 
that of its most appropriate and satisfactory arrange- 
ment. 

Meanwhile a convenient carriage service has been 
established as in Central Park; bridges, banks, rail- 
ings, and small buildings have been renewed or re- 
moved, as was most desirable, and the nuisance of 
fees and commissions practically abolished. The 
park is not lighted, but that subject is under consid- 
eration, and on moonlight nights one of the entrances 
is opened for the convenience of visitors who, in the 
words of the famous advertisement of the Pompeiian 
hotel, ‘‘ willing see” the effect. The Superintendent's 
report states that better village government has re- 
sulted from the establishment of the reservation. A 
serious injury to the park was the prostration of near- 
ly seventy trees by a gale in October. In August a 
survey by Professors GILBERT and WoopForp, of 
the United States Geological Survey, showed that 
the angle of the Horseshoe Fall has receded two hun- 
dred feet since the survey of 1875, and that the aver- 
age rate of recession along the whole line of the Falls 
has been 7.38 feet a year. Surveys are hereafter to 
be regular. The people of the State may well con- 
gratulate themselves upon the success of the effort to 
emancipate Niagara. It was purely a work of public 
spirit, but it was one which in no way has given 
cause for regret, and which, maintained as it has be- 
gun, will be a perpetual source of pride to the State. 


THE STORY OF DOMINIC BURKE. 


Mr. Dominic BURKE writes to the Washington 
Post to show, as he says, how a citizen of the United 
Siates who is doing an honest day’s work is treated 
by his fellow-workmen. The story is told at some 
length, and if it illustrates the spirit and methods of 
organized labor, it shows organized labor to be quite 
as remorseless a tyranny as organized capital. BURKE 
is a stone-cutter, who was employed by the archi- 
tects to carve stone upon a house which they were 
building in Washington. The moment he began 
to work he was asked by another stone-cutter to 
show his card of membership in a labor society. He 
replied that he had no card and belonged to no so- 
ciety, and was thereupon told that he must join one or 
quit work. He protested that his work and hours and 
pay were not those of the society. But he was told 
that he must join the society or stop work, and that 
ii: he did not obey, all the stone-cutters would stop, 
and the whole work wouldend. Seeing the dilemma, 
BURKE asked what was wanted, and was told that he 
must pay five dollars at once for initiation, and in 
future obey the laws of the society. He refused to 
join, because he was a free man, but he paid the five 
dollars to buy *‘ present quiet.” 

Two weeks afterward he was summoned to a meet- 
ing of the society. He appeared as before a tribunal 
of justice, and was accused of having come from New 
York two years before to work upon another house, 
which hedenied. He was contradicted, and was told 
that upon that occasion he had been warned by agents 
of the society to leave the city within twenty-four 
hours. All this BURKE denied. He agreed, howev- 
er, that he had worked upon certain churches in Bal- 
timore, and he was ordered to go and pay the stone- 
cutters’ society there for the work that he had done. 
The next morning, as he was beginning work, he was 
told that if he did not stop work and go to Baltimore, 
all the stone-cutters would stop work.. He was puz- 
zled, because he knew no stone-cutters in Baltimore, 
and they would tell him the names of none. He 
stopped work, however, and went to Baltimore, and 
finding a stone-cutter, asked him to write him how 
much he was expected to pay. BURKE waited idle for 
five days expecting an answer. None came, and he 
offered to pay twenty-five dollars to the Baltimore So- 
ciety not to interfere with his business. The Wash- 
ington foreman said that it was a fair offer, and after 
some grumbling the other men consented to let him 
work until the answer came. Aftera few days a letter 
was shown to BURKE addressed to the foreman, mak- 
ing no claim, and saying that BURKE must shift for 
himself. He was then told to see the president of the 
Washington society. But he said that he had done 
anough, and should keep at his work, and not see 
the president. The stone-cutters then struck—and 
BURKE was dismissed. 

This is his story as published in the Washington 
Post over his name. It is not improbable, and we 
have seen no denial of its accuracy. If it be true, it 
shows the intention of that labor society to prevent 
an honest workman from doing honest work upon 
terms satisfactory to him, merely because he will not 
bind himself to do as other workmen wish. This is 
the kind of boycott which, according to the law, is 
rightfully punishable as conspiracy. Undoubtedly 
men may agree that they will not work with a par- 
ticular person. But to refuse to work with him, and 
by combination to procure his dismissal, solely be- 
cause he wishes to enjoy his rightful liberty, is a 
crime against manhood and a disgrace to the Amer- 
ican name. It is not easy to believe that honest 
Americans could take part in such proceedings as 
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BuRKE describes. If his story be true—and it is not 
improbable—intelligent workmen ought to be able to 
see why such organizations are denounced as fatal to 
the fundamental American principles of liberty. 


RECORD AGAINST REGULARITY. 


THERE was @ pleasant illustration of the good effect of 
energetic and intelligent and determined independence at 
the late election in New York. The Thirteenth Assembly 
District is Republican, and a large number of Republican 
voters on the 14th of October signed a letter which was sent 
to the other Republicans in the district. The letter said: 


“We have determined to oppose any unworthy candidate who 
may be nominated for Assembly ; for example, if he be a liquor 
dealer, a professional politician of doubtful reputation, a man who 
will not pay his debts, or one who boasts of his wickedness, No 
such man can fitly represent us to make our laws. If the Repub- 
licans nominate such a man, we shall vote for the Democratic 
nominee, if he be fit, and wice versa, and if necessary we shall 
make a nomination ourselves. We would rather see reform with- 
in the parties, but we shall no longer submit to have improper 
candidates put upon us, and our support required in order to sus- 
tain a party. It has become a question of men, not parties, if we 
are to be called upon to be so misrepresented.” 


Mr. FREDERICK 8S. GIBBS, ex-Senator, was nominated by 
the Republican Convention. He fell especially under the 
description of “unworthy candidate,” and he was defeated 
by Republican votes. Any Republican with a satisfactory 
“record” would have been elected ; and it is a good fortune 
for the public that the “record” of a candidate is becoming 
very much more important than his “regularity.” Reform 
within the party will never be accomplished unless voters 
ure ready to seek reform ont of the party if it is refused. 
Senator WARNER MILLER told some college boys last sum- 
mer that the patriotic course is to belong to a party and 
seek reform within it, but he implied that they must stick 
to the party whatever became of reform. If this had been 
the principle of the Republicans in the Thirteenth District 
Mr. Gipss would have been elected. 


THE PERILS OF BANTER. 


In recently speaking of Lady RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
opening a Primrose Lodge we asked, banteringly, how 
about the sphere of woman and lovely ladies mixing in 
vulgar politics, when the wife of a duke’s son, who is the 
second man in the British Ministry, actually makes a polit- 
ical speech? The banter was obvions if clumsy. But a 
correspondent of the gentler sex begs us to spare our flings 
ut English ladies, since the lady in question is not English 
at all, but American, and if she “casts aside the rules gov- 
erning the conduct of the mothers, wives, and daughters 
of England,” it is not because she is English. We are ask- 
ed to be just, and to remove the stigma cast upon English 
ladies. 

Most willingly will we remove such a stigma if we have 
cast it. But it becomes a painful necessity to point out to 
our correspondent that we were not making fun of any lady 
whatever, but we were smiling at the men who think it 
perfectly consonant with “the sphere,” etc., if a charming 
woman sings or acts in public for money, but a wanton 
abandonment of the “sphere” if she speaks in public to 
help a good cause. We suggested that an act performed 
by a “ woman’s rights woman”—carrying an umbrella—is 
denounced as repulsive to the just instincts of propriety 
and the preordained fitness of things; but when performed 
by a lady of fashion, and comme il faut, it is pretty and 
charming; and we left the moral to be inferred. 

The only stigma was one that descended upon the gallant 
and illogical male champions of the sphere of woman as 
determined by men and not by women themselves. We 
beg our correspondent to take heart again. Perhaps mor- 
als should not be left to be inferred. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE. 


WE are frequently asked if the name of Franklin Square 
was derived from WALTER FRANKLIN, the noted merchant 
of a century ago, whose widow married SAMUEL OsGOoD, of 
the Treasury, and whose daughter married De Witt CLIN- 
TON. 
in a house which he built, and which was afterward the 
official residence of WASHINGTON when he came to New 
York to be inaugurated President. This question we have 
auswered more than once. Franklin Square was not named 
for WALTER FRANKLIN, but for Dr. FRANKLIN. 

In HARPER’s MONTHLY a few years since the Easy Chair 
quoted the resolution passed by the Board of Aldermen on 
the 17th of March, 1817, as follows: 


“ Resolved, That the square now called St. George’s Square, at 
the intersection of Cherry Street, be hereafter named and called 
Franklin Square, as a testimony of the high respect entertained by 
this Board for the literary and philosophical character of the late 
Dr. BenJaMiIn FRANKLIN.” 


THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS AND ITS 
PASTOR, 


_ THE fortieth anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. 
Dr. Storrs as minister of the Church of the Pilgrims in 
Brooklyn was the occasion of a general tribute of respect 
to one of the most faithful pastors, earnest preachers, ac- 
complished scholars, eloquent orators, and public-spirited 
citizens in this community. With his usual felicity of 
phrase, Dr. Storrs in his anniversary sermon spoke of his 
church and its life as characterized by a certain reserve. 
This is singularly true. It is a religions community of 
great resources and activity, but its work has been done 
always without a trumpet. 

The same reserve distingnishes its pastor. No man’s 
name here is better known or more sincerely honored. Yet 
his whole career has been entirely free from sensationalism 
ofevery kind, He has the instinctive fastidiousness of the 
refined scholar, but also the hearty manliness of the Chris- 
Han gentleman, and the most generous sympathy for all 
good causes and humane endeavors. His pastorate is, with 


He lived at the junction of Pearl and Cherry streets, . 
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one exception, we believe, the longest in this neighborhood. 
It is indeed a very unusual one, and he says that he has 
sometimes thought that for the society a change might be 
desirable. But he has probably also felt in the affection- 
ate constancy of his people that such a suggestion would 
not be tolerated. 

There is something very tonching and very beautiful in 
such a relation so long continued. The congregation to 
which he ministers gradually changes before the pastor's 
eye. It is at last the children in the place of the parents 
to whom he speaks, and he may sometimes feel himself and 
his society to symbolize the ever-fresh voice of the eternal 
truth, and the passing generations of men to which it 
speaks. Still in the vigor of his life, and with mellowed 
and increasing powers, Dr. Storrs receives the good wishes 
of this anniversary from a multitude whom he has charmed 
and taught and inspired, quite beyond the limits of his 
own church and society. 


MR. BLAINE’S LETTER. 


WE stated last week from the minutes laid before Parlia- 
ment and from the speech of Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL at 
Dartford precisely the scope and purpose of the present in- 
quiry into the English civilservice. It is not what is called 
the reformed system, the principle of appointment by com- 
petition and probation, that is the subject of investigation, 
but the cost and the details of organization, the character 
of which we specified. Yet this proposed investigation Mr. 
BLAINE described as a “ humiliating but honest confession 
in regard to the civil service of England that that service 
is rotten to the core, and must be torn up by the roots.” 

Confronted by the discrepancy between the facts and 
his statement, Mr. BLAINE has published a letter in which 
he offers this explanation: “In effect I said that the Eng- 
lish civil service, which was held up as a model for our own 
government by those who left the Republican party two 
years ago, is now under investigation and apparent con- 
demnation by the English themselves.” Our readers will 
judge for themselves whether Mr. BLAINE’s explanation 
fairly states what he said in his speech. But his assertion 
that the Independent Republicans, or Mugwumps, have held 
up the English civil service as a model for our own is en- 
tirely unfounded in fact. What civil service reformers 
in this country have done is to show that the principle of 
open competition, so far as it has been introduced in the 
English service, has abolished the abuses of personal favor- 
itism in appointments. 

Mr. BLAINE states that he has never repudiated reform 
in the civil service, nor abated his interest in it, and he at- 
tempts to stimulate prejudice against independent voters 
by stating that his object was to declare that “the very 
worst leaders for a continental republic are those who per- 
sist in seeing the perfection of human government in an in- 
sular monarchy.” Yet the very truest and most character- 
istic Americans, those who have the utmost faith and hope 
in American republican institutions, are to be found among 
the Independent Republicans at whom Mr. BLAINE’s speech 
and letter were both directed. 


THE CASE OF DISTRICT ATTORNEY BENTON. 


It is very unfortunate that the suspension of District 
Attorney BENTON in Missouri for “ pernicious activity” in 
politics should prove to have been in the judgment of the 
President so hasty that he has felt obliged to rescind the 
order. It is unfortunate because it was a very conspicuons 
case, and the effect of prompt suspension, had it been sus- 
tained, would have been most salutary. It is no Jess un- 
fortunate for another reason, namely, that the order was 
followed by Democratic threats which give to the revoca- 
tion an air of surrender to partisan bullying, which must 
accordingly cast great discredit upon the President’s course, 
and disturb public confidence in his purpose. 

His reinstatement of Mr. BENTON, however, when he is 
convinced that he was hastily removed, and in the face of 
the inevitable sneering and ridicule of the spoils politicians 
in both parties, is very characteristic. It is, of course, 
impossible to specify in detail the acts which constitute 
“pernicious activity.” As the President says in his let- 
ter to Mr. BENTON, he hoped that a careful consideration 
of the spirit as well as the language of the warning would 
leave no doubt of its meaning to those who honestly wish- 
ed to regard it. It is because of the very fact that ab- 
solute precision of detail in such a warning is impossible 
that suspension is to be regretted except upon the most 
conclusive evidence. But in our opinion that evidence is 
furnished by Mr. BENTON himself. He says that his ap- 
pointments to speak in the campaign were made “so that I 
could and did reach Kansas City once in each week to look 
after routine business of the office.” In the case of a dis- 
trict attorney if this be not “ pernicious activity,” we do 
not understand the words. 

The impression produced by the reinstatement of Mr. 
BENTON, in the absence of public knowledge of a general 
enforcement of the order, will be very unfavorable. It 
seems to be equivalent to a revocation of the order. But 
we repeat our advice to those in every community who are 
aware of instances of violation of the order to submit the 
evidence duly authenticated to the Executive. It is by the 
co-operation of those who desire to suppress such “ perni- 
cious activity” that the abuse mnst be corrected. . 


MAYOR GRACE AND THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION. 


Mayor GRACE’s appointment of Mrs. AGNEW and Miss 
DopGE as members of the Board of Education in the city 
of New York is an act most excellent in itself, and it has 
been received with universal commendation. Its merit lies 
in its obvious propriety and in the admirable selection. 
That women should serve upon such boards is now gener- 
ally conceded to be most desirable. There have been many 
such appointments, and there could be no better beginning 
in New York than the appointment of Mrs. AGNEW and Miss 
DODGE. 

Both of the ladies have been interested and active in 
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beneficent enterprises, and both have shown the qualities 
which are desirable in the Board of Education. When 
Governor TILDEN appointed a woman upon the State Board 
of Charities, and Governor CORNELL appointed another, it 
was a most sensible and therefore a most conservative in- 
novation. The result has been in every way excellent, and 
we are not aware that the selection of women upon school 
boards has been anywhere regretted. 

The reasons which make this change advantageous are 
obvious. They are not only that women have an equal in- 
terest with men in the education of children, that the teach- 
ers of young children are generally women, and that they 
have a specific knowledge of the wants of children which 
men have not, but that their good sense and judgment in 
the conduct of schools are quite as valuable as those of. 
men. There is no serious change of this kind which admits 
women to equal practical responsibility with men which 
has not proved to be a step of real progress. 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. Epmunp CLARENCE SrepMAN, the poét, critic, and banker, 
calls his summer house at New Castle, New Hampshire, ‘“ Kelp 
Rock,” because the rock on which it is built extends out to sea, 
and at low water a surface of one hundred yards is covered with 
sea-weed, or kelp. Spray often dashes over the house in stormy 
weather. The stately tower is modelled after an old light-house, 
or lanterne, on the French coast, the loggia is Italian in style, and 
the rest of the building Colonial. The farmers for ten miles around 
showed their good-will by carting stones for the walls, and Mr. 
Srepman himself selected whitish, dark, and yellow bowlders along 
the coast for their color effects, and gave the Yankee masons many 
points in laying them. 

—Father Herman, assistant rector of the German Catholic 
church of Lafayette, Indiana, has just completed the task of 
translating General Lew Wa tace’s work, Ben-Hur, into German, 
having secured from General WaLLace exclusive rights for Ger- 
many. 
ile Castle, New Hampshire, has an interesting colony. The 
old Colonial farm of GrorGe JaFrreY is owned by JoHN ALBEE. 
Near by is the cottage of Professor Grorece Bartiett, of Cam- 
bridge ; and Jacop Wenpg -t, of New York, has built a large villa 
on the harbor shore. The famous Lord Wentworta house, with 
fifty rooms, has been bought by Mr. CoonmpGg, the Boston artist, 
son-in-law of Francis ParkmaN, who is restoring it in strict Co- 
lonial style. New Castle is a great resort for literary people, and 
its teas and “at homes” are becoming celebrated. | 

—Bayarp Taytor’s Hannah Thurston, the strong-minded wo- 
man whom her lover finally succeeded in converting, though only 
after marrying her, is the subject of an etching by Mr. C. Y. Tur- 
NER, soon to be published by M. Knorepiter & Co. The handsome 
Hannah stands at a window, overlooking a sunny spring landscape, 
and resigning herself to day-dreams. 

—Dr. O_trver WenpELL Howes often dates his private corre- 
spondence “ Boston,” without mention of street or number. Since 
his return from London he has been compelled to devote much 
time to answering correspondents. His handwriting is as fluent 
and almost as clear as that of a young book-keeper, and he signs 
himself O. W. Hotmes, using only the initials of his Christian 
names, as Mr. Lowri. does, and making the /.of the Homes so 
small that it looks like a part of the m. 

—Some years ago Mr. Freperic E. Cavrcn, the artist, suggested 
to Mr. Catvert Vavx, the landscape architect, that it would be 
feasible to improve the artistic effect of Niagara Falls on: the 
American side by opening up a few channels which would allow 
the water to flow here and there over the high rock wall on Goat 
Island, between the Horseshoe and the American Falls, and thus 
give sparkle and life to that subsidiary portion of the scene. Mr. 
Vavx proposes to consider the suggestion in his forth-coming plan 
for laying out the Niagara park. | 

—On the 11th of November, at the Chatham Square station of 
the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad, the porter hurriedly handed 
to the conductor a child about ten years old, with the words, “ This 
boy is lost; wants to go to Castle Garden” The writer of this 
paragraph, who happened to be on the train, noticed that after 
slamming the gates of the car platforms the conductor put his arm 
around the frightened lad, whose eyes weré red with weeping, 
leaned down until their cheeks almost touched, spoke as kindly as 
a mother to him, and soon had him smiling. The number on the 
conductor’s cap was 242. 

—Mr. H. A. C. Taytor’s new $75,000 house at Newport is very 
nearly in pure Colonial style, as seen in its entrance porch, its 
triple arrangement of windows, its cornice, and its balustrade on ~ 
the roof. The enormous chimneys, four feet and a half wide and 
six feet deep, are divided in their heights by a series of ribs. The 
trimmings of the house are painted white, and the body, of clap- 
boards, is a pale buff. The dimensions of the ground-plan are 
138 feet by 62. The vestibule is divided from the hall by an 
arch with two columns and a flat transom. Mr, Tartor is the 
son of the late Moses Taytor. 

—Mr. W. L. Pickne.t will soon go abroad again, proposing to 
devote two years to painting English scenery. 

—Governor George D. Rosinson, of Massachusetts, is very fond 
of the drama, which he prefers to see from a stage-box, but he 
never witnesses ballet-dancing. 

—The Honorable Ottver Ames, Governor-elect of Massachu- 
setts, was at the Saturday-night banquet given by Mr Henry E. 
Dixry to Mr. Witson Barrett, and showed a touch of Puritan 
spirit by leaving at five minutes before midnight. 

—C.atvs SPRKCKELS, the sugar-plauter of San Francisco, received 
several years ago the order of knighthood and other decorations 
from King Katakava, because of his liberal loans to the Hawaiian 
government. Last month Mr. Spreckscs returned all these deco- 
rations, as the government had authorized a European loan which 
leaves him with small security for the $750,000 that he had ad- 
vanced to the King. 

—A member of one of the militia regiments which guarded the 
Chicago stock yards during the recent strike having, because of 
his enforced absence from business, been discharged: by the firm 
which employed him, Mr. P. D. Armour sent word to General Frrz- 
Simons, in command of the militia, that all soldiers who had lost 
positions by reason of their military service would be employed 
by him at work similar to that they had been doing, and at as 
good wages as they had previously received or better. 

—From advance sheets of the annual report of the New York 
Free Circulating Library we learn that the total cirenlation last 
year was 234,448—an increase of 33,489 over that of the year be- 
fore—and that only two books were lost. The trustees think that 
this result is unsurpassed in the annals of any other free lending 
library in the world. Many of the volumes have been literally read 
to pieces. The present circulation is as large as is desired, and 
the hope is for means to open one or more new branch libraries 
during the coming winter. The works lent are classified as fol- 
lows: fiction, 3449; juvenile, 1907; literature, 1501; histories, 
934 ; biographies, 777 ; travels, 723 ; philosophy and religion, 337. 
Miss Cor and the assistant librarians are specially thanked for 
their care and attention. The total expenses last year were only 
210,128, of which but two-thirds went in salaries, 
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THE TAMBOURINE-PLAYER.—F. D. 


‘ (HE ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


Tae autumn exhibitions, which would have been wholly imprac- 
ticable a few vears ago, have already become of actual importance. 
The exhibition opened this week in the National Academy of De- 
sign is of a degree of merit, variety, and interest which makes it 
quite as notable as the regular spring exhibition. Indeed, it may 
be doubted if there is any serious disparity between the present 
and the last regular display. All the galleries are filled, and the 
number of rejected works approaches very nearly to that of a 
spring exhibition. 

The Academy has been greatly improved by the merging into 
one gallery of the west and northwest rooms. This not only con- 
fers additional wall space, but makes a large, handsome, and well- 
lighted room, second in importance and size only to the South Gal- 
lery itself. It implied more or less of a slight to be hung in the 
West Gallery heretofore, and it was positively a mark of discredit 
to be hung in the Northwest Gallery, between which and the igno- 
miny of the corridor there was little distinction. All this has been 
done away with by the creation of the new gallery, which, hung as 
it is at present, is almost as imposing as the South Gallery. 

The collection as a whole is by far the best autumn exhibition 


THE SILENCE BROKEN.—Georce Dr Forrest Bevsu. 


that has yet been made. It is brilliant, varied, and interesting, 
and it is full of novelties. The number of new names is aston- 
ishing, and it is evident that the whole Academy walls, in either 
autumn or spring, could be completely covered with the pictures 
of artists who had never been heard of before as exhibitors. 

The best landscape in the exhibition is by Mr. R. A. BLaKELock, 
a large sombre composition of great depth and sobriety of color, con- 
ceived in sympathy with some of the more characteristic works of 
Jvuces Dupre, and altogether a very impressive and notable picture. 
We have been accustomed to Mr. BLaketock as a fantastic colorist 
dealing with capricious varnishes and arbitrary pigments, but nev- 
er expressing a really coherent or a thoughtful idea in any of his 
works, and achieving only a passing success of certain vague but 
agreeable harmonies of color. We confess to an unmixed surprise 
at seeing attributed to him a landscape so powerful as the remark- 
able picture which is numbered 441 in the South Gallery. Mr. Mow- 
BRAY’s picture “The Last Favorite” (No. 561) is a very agreea- 
ble canvas, painted with much delicacy and skill. Mr. F. D. Mit- 
LET’s contribution is “ The Tambourine-Plaver” (No. 178), a charm- 
ing figure of a girl with her hand resting on a tambourine, painted 
with exquisite delicacy, and disclosing that refinement of treat- 
ment and delightful color which are rapidiy leading Mr. MicLer to 
the foremost rank among contemporary painters. It 
is a very beautiful picture, but it is not Mr. MILLET at 
his best, because his best is now always the last thing 
that he has done, so steady and uninterrupted is the 
remarkable progress which we see him achieving in 
his art. The two pictures which he sent a few days 
ago to the Royal Institute in London are described to 
us as two of the most notable pictures in that usually 
very notable exhibition. Mr. Epgar M. Warp’s “ Mo- 
therly Care” is a very brilliant and delightfully light- 
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MOTHERLY CARE.—Epcar M. Warp. 


ed interior, a quaint study excellently chosen, and the figures, which 
are full of grace and quiet elegance, are treated with unusual pow. 
er. It is the best picture that Mr. Warp has yet exhibited, and 
shows a very distinct and considerable progress. Mr. Bruss pur- 
sues his studies of the aboriginal American with unswerving fidel- 
itv, and if we cannot follow his ideal Indian with equanimity or ac- 
cept unquestioningly his anatomy, we must nevertheless accord 
him a great deal of credit for what he has attained in his stu ly of 
the Western savage. His contribution to the present exhibition is 
called “ The Silence Broken” (No. 476), and is a striking picture of 
an Indian paddling in a canoe by the border of some silent lake 
or stream, and being startled by the note of a wild swan flying 
close over his head. 

Mr. Wixiiam Rice contributes a striking portrait of a young 
man with eves like those of Belvawney in Gitpent’s well-known 
comedy. It is well painted and well drawn (No. 437). Mr. W.H. 
TREGO contributes two excellent and stirring battle subjects, much 
better in execution than anything he has heretofore shown. Mr. 
Emit Car.seEn exhibits a very large and striking canvas of a still- 
life and domestic subject, which hangs conspicuously and effective- 
ly at the east end of the South Gallery. Mr. Howarp R. Burvier 
has a very clever interior, with accessories of an interesting char- 
acter and very effectively managed (No. 404), in the South Gallery. 
Mr. G. W. Maynarp has sent a striking study of a young woman 
in a Chinese garment, upon which is embroidered profusely in blue 
the sign of happiness. It is a very clever and interesting piece of 
work. Near to it Mr. J. ALpeEN Wee has an excellent study of 
two hunting dogs asleep:in front of a fire. Mr. Hower Martin's 
friends will be glad to see him come prominently to the front after 
a long absence. He has sent in two Brittany subjects which have 
more distinctness of purpose and really thoughtful work in them 
than anything of his that has before been seen in this country. 


THE LAST FAVORITE —II. Simpone tue Courrcrion or Tonowas B. Crarke.) 
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ROOM, AS THOUGH SHE HAD BEEN SHOT OR STABBED.” 


SHE: A HISTORY OF ADVENTURE.’ 


By H. RIDER HAGGARD, AvutTHor oF Kina SoLomon’s MInEs,” ‘‘ JESS,” ETC, 


XVI. 
THE TOMBS OF KOR. 


Arter the prisoners had been removed, Ayesha waved her hand, 
and the spectators turned round and began to crawl off down the 
cave like a scattered flock of sheep. When they got a fair dis- 
tance from the dais, however, they rose and walked away, leaving 
the Queen and myself alone, with the exception of the mutes and a 
few guards, most of the latter having departed with the doomed 
men. Thinking this a good opportunity, I asked She to come and 
see Leo, telling her of his serious condition; but she would not, 
saying that he certainly would not die before the night, as people 
never died of that sort of fever except at nightfallor dawn. Also 
she said that it would be better to let the fever spend its course as 
much as possible before she cured it. Accordingly I was rising 
to leave, when she bade me follow her, as she would talk with me, 
and show me the wonders of the caves. 

I was too much involved in the web of her fatal fascinations to 

say her no, even if I had wished to, which I did not. She rose 
from her chair, and making some signs to the mutes, deseended 
from the dais. Thereon four of the girls took lamps, and-ranged 
themselves two in front and two behind us, but the others went 
away. 
“Now,” she said, “wouldst thou see some of the wonders of 
this place,O Holly? Look upon this great cave. Saw ye ever the 
like? Yet was it, and many more like it, hollowed by the hands 
of the dead race that once lived here in the city on the plain. A 
creat and a wonderful people must they have been, these men of 
Kor; but, like the Egyptians, they thought more of the dead than 
the living. How many men, think ye, working for how many 
years, did it require to hollow out this cave and all the galleries 
thereof 

“Tens of thousands,” I answered. 

_ “So, O Holly. This people was an old people before the Egyp- 
tians were. A little can I read of their inscriptions, having found 
the key thereto—and, see here, this was one of the last of the 
caves that they dug;” and turning to the rock behind her, she 
motioned the mutes to hold up the lamps. Carven over the dais 
Was the figure of an old man seated in a chair, with an ivory rod 
in his hand. It struck me that his features were exceedingly 
like those of the man who was represented as being embalmed in 
tle chamber where we took our meals. Beneath the chair—which, 
by-the-way, was shaped exactly like the one in which Ayesha had 
sat to give judgment—was a short inscription in the extraordi- 
lary characters of which I have already spoken, but which I do 
hot remember sufficient of to illustrate. It looked more like 
Chinese writing than any other that I am acquainted with. This 
‘nscription Ayesha proceeded, with some difficulty and hesitation, 
‘o read aloud and translate. It ran as follows: 


“In the year four thousand two hundred and fifty-nine from 
the founding of the City of Imperial Kér was this cave (or burial- 
place) completed by Tisno, King of Kér, the people thereof and 

* Begun in Hazrer’s No. 1554. 


their slaves having labored thereat for three generations, to. be a 
tomb for their citizens of rank who shall come after. May the 
blessing of the heaven above the heaven rest upon their work, 
and make the sleep of Tisno, the mighty monarch, the likeness of 
whose features is graven above, a sound and happy sleep till the 
day of awakening,* and also the sleep of his servants, and of those 
of his race who, rising up after him, shall yet lay their heads as 
low !” 

“Thou seest, O Holly,” she said, “this people founded the city, 
of which the ruins yet cumber the plain yonder, four thousand 
years before this cave was finished. Yet when first I saw it, two 
thousand years ago, was it even as it is now. Judge, therefore, 
how old must the place have been! And now follow thou me, and 
I will show thee after what fashion this great city fell when the 
time was come for it to fall;” and she led the way down to the 
centre of the cave, and stopped at a spot where a round rock had 
been let into a sort of large man-hole in the flooring, accurately 
filling it just as the iron plates fill the spaces in the London pave- 
ments down which the coals are thrown. ‘“ Thou seest,’’ she said. 
“Tell me, what is it?” 

“Nay, I know not,” I answered; whereon she crossed to the 
left-hand side of the cave (looking toward the entrance), and bid 
the mutes hold up the lamps. On the wall something was painted 
with a red pigment in similar characters to those hewn beneath the 
sculpture of Tisno, King of Kér. This she proceeded to translate 
to me, the pigment still being quite fresh enough to show the 
form of the letters. 

“T Junis, a priest of the Great Temple of K6r, write this upon 
the rock in the year four thousand eight hundred and three from 
the founding of Kor. Ko6r is fallen. No more shall the mighty 
feast in her halls; no more shall ghe rule the world, and her 
navies go out to commerce with the world. Kor is fallen ; and her 
mighty works, and all the cities of Kér, and all the harbors that 
she built and the canals that she made, are for the wolf and the 
owl and the wild swan, and the barbarian who comes after. 
Twenty-and-five moons ago did a cloud settle upon Kér, and the 
hundred cities of K6r, and out of the cloud came a pestilence that 
slew her people, old and young, one with another, and spared not. 
One with another they turned black and died—the young and the 
old, the rich and the poor, the man and the woman, the prince 
and the slave. The pestilence slew and slew, and ceased not by 
day or by night, and those who escaped from the pestilence were 
slain of the famine. No longer could the bodies of the children 
of Kér be preserved according to the ancient rites, because of the 
number of the dead; therefore were they hurled into the great pit 
beneath the cave, through the hole in the cave. Then, at last, a 
remnant of this the great people, the light of the whole world, 
went down to the coast and took ship and sailed northward; and 
now am I, the priest Junis, who write this, the last man left alive 


of this great city of men, but whether there be any yet left in the 


other cities I know not. This do I write in misery of heart before 


* This phrase is remarkable, as seeming to indicate a belief in a future 
state.—Eprros. 


I die, because Kor the Imperial is no more, and because there are 
none to worship in her temple, and all her palaces are empty, 
and her princes and her traders and her fair women have passed 
off the face of the earth.” 

I gave a sigh of astonishment, the utter desolation depicted in 
this rude scrawl was so overpowering. It was terrible to think 
of this solitary survivor of a mighty people recording its fate 
before he, too, went down into darkness. What must the old 
man have felt as, in ghastly terrifying solitude, by the light of 
one lamp feebly illumining a little space of gloom, he in a few 
brief lines daubed the history of his nation’s death upon the 
cavern wall? What a subject for the moralist, or the painter, or, 
indeed, for any one who can think! 

I followed her on to a side passage opening out of the main 
cave, then down a great number of steps, and along an under- 
ground shaft that cannot have been less than sixty feet beneath 
the surface of the rock, and was ventilated by curious borings 
that ran upward, I do not know where. Suddenly the passage 
ended, and she halted, and bade the mutes hold up thé lamps, 
and I saw such a scene as I am.notilikely to see again. We were 
standing in an enormous pit, or rather on the edge of it, for it 
went down deeper—I don’t know how much—than where we 
were, and was edged in with a low wall of rock. So far as I 
could judge, the pit was about the size of the space beneath the 
dome of St. Paul’s; and when the lamps were held up I saw that 
it was nothing but one vast charnel-house, being literally full of 
thousands of human skeletons, which lay piled up in an enormous 
sonar pyramid, formed by the slipping down of the bodies 

rom the apex as fresh ones were dropped in from above. Any- 

thing more appalling than this jumbled mass of the remains of a 
departed race I cannot imagine, and what made it even more 
dreadful was that in this dry air a good number of the bodies had 
simply become desiccated with the skin on them, and now, fixed 
in every conceivable position, stared at one out of the heaps of 
white bones, grotesquely horrible caricatures of humanity. In my 
astonishment I made an ejaculation, and the echoes of my voice 
ringing in the vaulted place disturbed a skull that had been ac- 
curately balanced for many thousands of years near the apex of. 
the pile. Down it came with a run, bounding along merrily 
toward us, and of course bringing an avalanche of other bones 
after it, till at last the whole place rattled with their movement, 
as though the skeletons were getting up to greet us. 

“Come,” I said, “I have seen enough. These are the bodies of 
those who died of the great sickness, I suppose ?” I added, as we 
turned away. - 

“Yes. The people of Kér always embalmed their dead, like 
ithe Egyptians, but their art was greater than the art of the Egyp- 
tians, because whereas the Egyptians disembowelled and drew 
the brain, the people of Kér injected fluid into the veins, and 
thus reached every part. . But stay, thou shalt see,” and she 
halted at hap-hazard at one of the little doorways opening out of 
the passage along which we were walking, and motioned to the 
mutes to light us in. We entered into a little chamber similar to 
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the one in which I had slept at our first stopping- 
place, only there were two stone benches or 

in it. On the benches lay figures covered with 
yellow linen,* on which a fine and impalpable 
dust had gathered in the .course of ages, but 
nothing like to the extent that one would have 
anticipated, for in these deep-hewn caves there 
was no material to turn to dust. About the 
bodies on the stone shelves and floor of the tomb 
were many painted vases, but I saw very few or- 
naments in any of the vaults. 

“Lift the cloth up,O Holly,” she said, but 
though I put out my hand to do so, I drew it 
back again. It seemed like sacrilege, and to 
speak the truth I was awed by the dread solem- 
nity of the place, and of the presences before ws. 
Then with a little laugh at my fears she drew it 
herself, only to discover another and yet finer 
cloth lying over the forms upon the stone bench. 
This also she withdrew, and then for the first 
time for thousands upon thousands of years did 
living eyes look upon the faces of those chilly 
dead. It was a woman; she might have been 
thirty-five years of age, or perhaps a little less, 
and had certainly been beautiful. Even now her 
calm clear-cut features, marked out with delicate 
black eyebrows and long eyelashes that threw 
little lines of shadow from the lamp upon the 
ivory fate, were wonderfully beautiful. There, 
robed in white, down which her blue-black hair 
was streaming, she slept her last long sleep ; and 
on ber arm, its face pressed against her breast, 
there lay a little babe. So sweet was the sight, 
although so awful, that—I confess it without 
shame—lI could scarcely withhold my tears. It 
took one back across the dim gulf of the ages to 
some happy home in dead Imperial Kor, where 
this winsome lady, girt about with beauty, had 
lived and died, and, dying, taken her last born 
with her to the tomb. There they were, mother 
and babe, the white memories of a forgotten hu- 
man history speaking more eloquently to the 


» heart than could any written record of their lives. 


Reverently I replaced the grave-cloths, and with 
a sigh that flowers so fair should, in the purpose 
of the Everlasting, have only bloomed to be gath- 
ered to the grave, I turned to the body on the op- 
posite shelf, and gently unveiled it. It was that 
of a man in advanced life, with a long grizzled 
beard, and also robed in white, probably the hus- 
band of the lady, who, after surviving ber many 
years, came at last to sleep once more for good 
and all beside her. 

We left the place and entered others. It 
would be too long to describe the many things I 
saw in them. Each one had its occupants, for 


. the five hundred and odd years that had elapsed 


between the completion of the cave and the de- 
struction of the race had evidently sufficed to fill 
these catacombs, numberless as they were, and 
each appeared to have been undisturbed since 
the day that it were laid there. I could fill a 
book with the description of them, but to do so 


_ would only be to repeat what I have said with 


variations. 
“Hast thou seen enough, my stranger guest, 
or shall I show thee more of the wonders of 


_ these tombs that are my palace halls? If thou 


wilt, I.can lead thee to where Tisno, the mighti- 
est and most valorous King of Kor, in whose day 
these caves were finished, lies in a pomp that seems 
to mock at nothingness, and bid the empty shad- 
ows of the past do homage to his sculptured 
vanity.” 

“T have seen enough, O Queen,” I answered. 
“ Mv feeble breast is overwhelmed by the strength 
of the present Death. Mortality is weak, and 
easily broken down by a.sense of the companion- 
ship that waits upon its end. Take me hence, O 
Ayesha.” 


XVIL 
THE BALANCE TURNS. 


Ix a few minutes, following the lamps of the 
mutes, that, held out from the body as a bearer 
holds water in a yessel, had the appearance of 
floating down the darkness by themselves, we 
came to a stair which led us to She’s anteroom, 
the same that Billali had crept up upon all fours 
on the previous day. Here I would have bid the 
Queen adieu, but she would not. 

“Nay,” she said, * enter with me, O Holly, for 
of a truth thy conversation pleaseth me. Think, 
O Holly: for two thousand years have I had none 
to converse with save slaves and my own thoughts ; 
and though of all this thinking hath much wisdom 
come, and many secrets been made plain, yet am 
I weary of my thoughts, and have come to loathe 
mine own society, for surely the food that mem- 
ory gives to eat is bitter to the taste, and it is 
only with the teeth of hope that we can bear to 
bite it. Now though thy thoughts are green and 
tender, as becometh one so young, yet are they 
those of a thinking brain, and in truth thou dost 
bring back to my mind certain of those old phi- 
losophers with whom in days by-gone I have dis- 
puted at Athens and in Arabia, for thou hast the 
same crabbed air and dusty look, as though thou 
hadst passed thy days in reading ill-writ Greek, 
and been stained dark with the grime of manu- 
scripts. So draw the curtain, and sit here by my 
side, and we will eat fruit, and talk of pleasant 
things. See, I will again unveil to thee. Thou 
hast brought it on thyself, O Holly; fairly have 
I warned thee, and thou shalt call me beautiful, 
as even those old philosophers were wont to do. 
Fie upon them, forgetting their philosophy !” 

And without more ado she stood up and shook 
the white wrappings from her, and came forth 
shining and splendid like some glittering snake 
when she has cast her slough; ay, and fixed her 
wonderful eyes upon me—more deadly than any 
basilisk’s—and pierced me through and through 


* All the linen that the Amahagger wore was taken 
from the tombs, which accoun for ite yellow hoe. 
If it was well washed, however, and properly bleached, 
it acquired ite former snowy whiteness, and was 
softest and best linen I ever saw.—L. LE. H. 
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with their beauty, and sent her light laugh ring- 
ing through the air like chimes of silver bells. 

A new mood was on her, and the very color of 
her mind seemed to change beneath it. It was 
no longer torture-torn and hateful, as I had seen 
it when she was cursing her dead rival by the 
leaping flames, no longer icily terrible, as in the 
judgment hall, no longer rich and sombre and 
splendid, like a Tyrian cloth, as in the dwellings 
of the dead. No; ier mood now was that of Aph- 
rodite triumphing. Life—radiant, ecstatic, won. 
derful—seemed to flow from her and around ber. 
Softly she laughed and sighed, and swift her 
glances flew. She shook her heavy tresses, and 
their perfume filled the place; she struck her lit- 
tle sandalled foot upon the floor, and hummed a 
snatch of some old Greek epithalamium. All the 
majesty was gone, or did but lurk and faintly 
flicker through her laughing eves, like lightning 
seen through sunlight. She had cast off the ter- 
ror of the leaping flame, the cold power of judg- 
ment that was even now being done, and the wise 
sadness of the tombs—cast them off and put them 
behind her, like the white shroud she wore, and 
now stood out the incarnation of lovely tempting 
womanhood, made more perfect—and in a way 
more spiritual—than ever woman was before. 

“There, my Holly, sit there where thou canst 
see me. It is by thine own wish, remember; 
again I say, blame me not if thou dost spend the 
rest of thy little span with such a sick pain at 
the heart that thou wouldst fain have died before 
ever thy curious eyes were set upon me. There, 
sit so, and tell me, for in truth I am inclined for 
praises—tell me, am I not beautiful? Nay, speak 
not so hastily; consider well the point; take me 
feature by feature, forgetting not my form, and 
my hands and feet, and my hair, and the white- 
ness of my skin, and then tell me truly hast thou 
ever known a woman who in aught, ay, in one 
little portion of her beauty, in the curve of an 
eyelash even, or the modelling of a shell-like ear, 
is justified to hold a light before my loveliness ? 

I could stand it no longer. Then and there I 
fell upon my knees before her, and told her in 
a sad mixture of languages—for such moments 
confuse the thoughts—that I worshipped her as 
never woman was worshipped, and that I would 
give my immortal soul to marry her—which at 
that time I certainly would have done, and so, 
indeed, would any other man, or all the race of 
men rolled into one. For the moment she looked 
a little surprised, and then she began to laugh, 
and clap her hands in glee. 

“Oh, so soon, O Lolly!’ she said. “I won- 

dered how many minutes it would take to bring 
thee to thy knees. I have not seen a man kneel 
before me for so many days, and, believe me, to 
a woman’s heart the sight is sweet; ay, wisdom 
and length of days take not from that dear plea- 
sure, which is our sex’s only right. 
“What wouldst thou ?—what wouldst thou ? 
Thou dost not know what thou doest. Have I 
not told thee that Iam not for thee? I love but 
one, and it is not thee. Ah, Holly, for all thy 
wisdom—and in a wavy thou art wise—thou art 
but a fool running after folly. Thou wouldst look 
into mine eyes; thou wouldst kiss me. Well, if 
it pleaseth thee, /ook,” and she bent herself to- 
ward me, and fixed her dark and thrilling orbs 
upon my own; “ay, and Ayss, too, if thou wilt, 
for, thanks be given to the scheme of things, 
kisses leave no marks, except upon the heart. 
But if thou dost kiss, I tell thee of a surety wilt 
thou eat out thy heart with love of me, and die!” 
and she bent yet further toward me, ull her soft 
hair brushed my brow, and her fragrant breath 
played upon my face, and made me faint and 
weak. Then of a sudden, even as I stretched 
out my arms to clasp, she straightened herself, 
and a quick change passed over her. Reaching 
out her hand, she held it over my head, and it 
seemed to me that something flowed from it that 
chilled me back to common-sense and a know- 
ledge of propriety and the domestic virtues. 

“Enough of this wanton play,”’ she said, with 
a touch of sternness. “Listen, Holly. Thou art 
a good and honest man, and I fain would spare 
thee; but, oh! it is so hard.for a woman to be 
merciful. I have said I am not for thee, there- 
fore let thy thoughts pass by me like an idle 
wind, and the dust of thy imagination sink again 
into the depths—well, of despair, if thou wilt. 
Thou dost not know me, Holly. Hadst thou seen 
me but ten hours ago, when my passion seized 
me, thou hadst shrunk from me in fear and 
trembling. I am a woman of many moods, and, 
like the water in that vessel, I reflect many things ; 
but they pass, my Holly—they pass, and are for- 
gotten. Only the water is the water still, and I 
still am I, and that which maketh the water 
maketh it, and that which maketh me maketh 
me, nor can my quality be altered. Therefore 
pay no heed to what I seem, seeing that thou 
canst not know what I am. If thou troublest 
me again I will veil myself, and thou shalt behold 
my face no more.” 

I rose, and sank on the cushioned couch beside 
her, yet quivering with emotion, though for a mo- 
ment my mad passion had left me, as the leaves 
of a tree quiver still, although the gust be gone 
that stirred them. I did not dare to tell her that 
I had seen her in that deep and hellish mood, 
muttering incantations to the fire in the tomb. 

“So,” she went on, “now eat some fruit; be- 
lieve me, it is the only true food for man. Oh, 
tell me of the philosophy of the Hebrew Messiah, 
who came after ine, and who thou sayest doth 
now rule Rome and Greece and Egypt and the 
barbarians beyond. It must have been a strange 
philosophy that He taught, for iu my day the peo- 
ple would have naught of our philosophies. Revel 
and lust and drink, blood and cold steel, and the 
shock pf men gathered in the battle—these were 
the canons of their creeds.” 

I had recovered myself a little by now, and, 
feeling bitterly ashamed of the weakness into 
which I had been betrayed, I did my best to ex- 
pound to her the doctrines of Christianity, to 


which, however, with the single exception of our 
conception of heaven and hell, I found that she 
paid but faint attention, her interest being all di- 
rected toward the Man who taught them. 

“Ah!” she said; “I see—a new religion! I 
have known so many, and doubtless there have 
been many more since I knew aught beyond these 
caves of Kér. Maukind asks ever of the skies 
to vision out what lies behind them. It is terror 
for the end, and but a subtler form of selfishness 
—this it is that breeds religions. Mark, my 
Holly, each religion claims the future for its fol- 
lowers, or, at the least, the good thereof. The 
evil is for those benighted ones who will have 
none of it, seeing the light the true believers wor- 
ship, as the fishes see the stars, but dimly. The 
religions come and the religions pass, and civili- 
zations come and pass, and naught endures but 
the world and human nature. Ah! if man would 
but see that hope is from within and not from 
without—that he himself must work out his own 
salvation! He is there, and within him is the 
breath of life, and a knowledge of good and evil, 
as good and evil are to him. Thereon let him 
build and stand erect, and not cast himself before 
the image of some unknown God, modelled like 
himself, but with a bigger brain to think evil, 
and a longer arm to do it.” 

I thought to myself—which shows how old such 
reasoning is, being, indeed, one of the recurring 
quantities of theological discussion—that her argu- 
ment sounded very like some I have heard in tle 
nineteenth century, and in other places than the 
caves of Kor, and with which, by-the-way, I per- 
sonally disagree, but I did not care to try and dis- 
cuss the question with her. To begin with, my 
mind was too weary with all the emotions through 
which I had passed; and in the second place, I 
knew that I should get the worst of it. It is 
hard enough to argue with an ordinary material- 
ist, who hurls statistics and whole strata of geo- 
logical facts at your head, whilst you can only 
buffet him with deductions and instincts and the 
snow-flakes of faith, that are, alas, so apt to melt 
in the hot embers of our troubles. How little 
chance, then, should I have against one whose 
brain was supernaturally sharpened, and who had 
two thousand years of experience, besides all man- 
ner of knowledge of the secrets of nature at her 
command? Feeling that she would be more 
likely to convert me than I should to convert her, 
I thought it best to leave the matter alone, and 
so sat silent. Many a time since then have I bit- 
terly regretted that I did so, for thereby I lost 
the only opportunity I can remember having had 
of ascertaining what Ayesha really believed. 

“Well, my Holly, art thou tired of me already, 
that thou dost sit so silent?” she said presently, 
with a little yawn. “Faithless man! And but 
half an hour since thou wast upon thy knees— 
the posture does not suit thee, Holly-—swearing 
that thou didst love me. What shall we do? 
Nay, I have it. I will come and see this youth, 
the Lion, as the old man Billali calls him, who 
came with thee, and who is now so sick. The 
fever must have run its course by now, and if he 
is about to die, I will recover him. Fear not, my 
Holly, I shall use no magic. Have I not told 
thee that there is no such thing as magic, though 
there is such a thing as understanding and ap- 
plying the forces which are in nature? Go now, 
and presently, when I Lave made the drug ready, 
I will follow thee.’’* 

Accordingly I went, only to find Job and Ustane 
in a great state of grief, and declaring that Leo 
was in the throes of death, and that they had 
been searching for me everywhere. . I rushed to 
the couch, and glanced at him: clearly he was 
dying. He was senseless, and breathing heavily, 
but his lips were quivering, and every now and 
again a little shudder ran down his frame. I 
knew enough of doctoring to see that in another 
hour he would be beyond the reach of earthly 
help—perhaps in another five minutes. How I 
cursed my selfishness, and the folly that had kept 
me lingering by Ayesha’s side while my dear boy 
lay dying! Alas! and alas! how easily the best 
of us are lighted down to evil by the gleam of 
a woman’s eyes! What a wicked wretch was I! 
Actually for the last half-hour I had scarcely 
thought of Leo, and this, be it remembered, of 
the man who for twenty years had been iny dear- 
est companion, and the one interest of my exist- 
ence. And now perhaps it was too late! 

I wrung my hands and glanced round. Ustane 
was sitting by the couch, and in her eyes burnt 
the dull light of despair. Job was blubbering— 
I am sorry I cannot call his distress by any more 
delicate word—audibly in the corner. Seeing my 
eye fixed upon him he went outside to give way 
to his grief in the passage. Obviously the only 
hope lay in Ayesha. She, and she alone—unless 
indeed she was an impostor, which I could not 
believe—could save him. I would go, and iim- 
plore her to come. As I started to do so, how- 
ever, Job came flying into the room, his hair lit- 
erally standing on end with terror. 

“Qh, God help us, sir!” he ejaculated in a 
frightened whisper, “here’s a corpse coming 
sliding down the passage !”’ 

For a moment I was puzzled, but presently, of 
course, it struck me that he must have seen Aye- 
sha, wrapped in her grave-like garment, and been 
deceived by the extraordinary undulating smooth- 
ness of her walk into a belief that she was a 
white ghost gliding toward him. Indeed, at that 
very moment the question was settled, for Ayesha 
herself was in the apartment, or rather cave. Job 
turned and saw her sheeted form, and then, with 
a convulsive howl of “Here it comes!” sprang 
into a corner,and jammed his face against the 
wall, and Ustane, guessing whose the dread pre- 
sence must be, prostrated herself upon her face. 


* Avesha was a great chemist ; indeed, chemistry ap- 
rs to have been her only amusement and occupa- 
ion. She had one, of the caves fitted up as a labora- 
tory, and although her appliances were necessarily 
rude, the results that she attained were, as will become 
clear in the couree of this narrative, sufficiently eur- 
prising.—L. H. H. 
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“Thou comest in a good time, Ayesha,” J gaj,; 
“for my boy lies at the point of death.” 

“ So,” she said, softly ; 4“ provided he be not 
dead, it is no matter, for I can bring him back 1, 
life, my Holly. Is that man there thy servant » 
and is that the method wherewith thy servants 
in thy country ?” 

“ He is frightened of thy garb; it hath ; 
lah 

She laughed. 

“And the girl? Ah,I see now. It is she of 
whom thou didst speak to me. Well, bid them 
both to leave us, and we will see to this sick Lioy 
of thine. I love not that underlings should per. 
ceive my wisdom.” 

Thereon I told Ustane in Arabic and Job jy 
English both to leave the room—an order whic}; 
the latter obeyed readily enough, and was gla(j 
to obey, for he could not in any way subdue |,is 
fear. But it was otherwise with Ustane. 

“What does She want?” she whispered, «i. 
vided between her fear of the terrible Queen and 
her anxiety to remain near Leo, “It is supe-ly 
the right of a wife to be near her husband who 
he dieth. Nay, I will not go, my lord the Ba. 
boon.” 

“Why doth not that woman leave us, my Iu). 
ly?” asked Ayesha, from the other end of t)\» 
cave, where she was engaged in carelessly exii- 
ining some sculptures on the wall. 

“She doth not like to leave Leo,” I answered, 
not knowing what tosay. Ayesha wheeled round, 
und pointing to the girl Ustane, said one wor, 
and one only, but it was quite enough, for the 
tone in which it was said meant volumes. 

Go 

And sullenly“Ustane crept past her on hier 
hands and knees, and went. 

“Thou seest, my Holly,” said Ayesha, wit!) a 
little laugh, “it was time that I gave these peo. 
ple a lesson in obedience. The girl went nigh to 
disobeying me, but then she did not learn this 
morning how I treat the disobedient. Well, she 
has gone; and now let me see the youth ;” and 
she glided toward the couch on which Leo lay, 
with his face in the shadow and turned to the 
wall. 

“He hath a noble shape,” she said as she beut 
over him to look upon his face. 

Next second her tall and willowy form was 
staggering back across the room, as though she 
had been shot or stabbed, staggering back till at 
last she struck the cavern wall,and then there 
burst from her lips the most awful and unearthi- 
ly scream that I ever heard in all my life. 

“ What is it, Ayesha?” I cried. “ Is he dead?” 

She turned, and sprang toward me like a ti- 


gress. 

“Thou dog!” she said, in her terrible whisper, 
which sounded like the hiss of a snake; “ why 
didst thou hide this from me ?” and she stretched 
out her arm, and I thought she was going to slay 
me. 

“What?” I ejaculated, in the most lively ter- 
ror—‘ what 

“Ah!” she said, “perchance thou didst not 
know. Learn, ny Holly, learn; there lies—there 
lies my lost Kallikrates. Kallikrates, who has 
come back to me at last, as I knew he would— 
as I knew he would ;” and she began to sob and 
to laugh, and generally to go on like any other 
lady who is a little upset, murmuring “ Kallik- 
rates, Kallikrates.” 

“Nonsense,” thought I to myself, but I did 
not like to say it; and, indeed, at that moment | 
was thinking of Leo’s life, having forgotten ev- 
ervthing else in that terrible anxiety. What I 
feared now was that he should die whilst she was 
“ carrying on.” 

“Unless thou canst help him, Ayesha,” I put 
in, by way of a reminder, “thy Kallikrates will 
soon be far beyond thy calling. Surely he dieth 
even now.” 

“True,” she said, with a start. ‘ Oh, why did 
I not come before! -I am unnerved—my hand 
trembles, even mine—and yet it is very easy. 
Here, thou Holly, take this phial,” and she pro- 
duced a tiny jar of pottery from the folds of her 
garment, “and pour the liquid in it down his 
throat. It will cure him if he be not dead. 
Swift! now, swift! the man dies!” 

I glanced toward him ; it was true enough, Leo 
was in his death-struggle. I saw his poor face 
turning ashen, and the breath began to rattle in 
his throat. The phial was stoppered with a littic 
piece of wood. I drew it with my teeth, and a 
drop of the fluid within flew upon my tongue. It 
had a sweet flavor, and for a second made my 
head swim and a mist gather before my eyes, but 
happily the effect passed away as swiftly as it 
had arisen. 

When I reached Leo’s side he was plainly ex- 
piring—his golden head was slowly turning froin 
side to side, and his mouth was slightly open. | 
called to Ayesha to hold his head, and this she 
managed to do, though the woman was quivering 
from head to foot, like an aspen leaf or a startled 
horse. Then, forcing the jaw a little more open, 
I poured the contents of the phial into his mouth. 
Instantly a little vapor arose from it, as happens 
when one disturbs nitric acid, and this sight did 
not increase my hopes, already faint enough, of 
the efficacy of the treatment. 

One thing, however, was certain, the death- 
throes ceased—at first I thought because he had 
got beyond them, and crossed the awful river. 
His face turned a livid pallor, and his heart- 
beats, which had been feeble enough before, 
seemed to die away altogether—only the eyelid 
still twitched a little. In my doubt I looked up 
at Ayesha, whose head-wrapping had slipped 
back in her excitement when she went reeling 
across the room. Sie was still holding Leo's 
head, and with a face as pale as his watching his 
countenance with such an expression of agoni 
anxiety as I have never seen before. Clearly she 
did not know if he would live or die. Five min- 
utes passed, and I saw that she was abandoning 
hope; her lovely oval face seemed to fall in and 
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grow visibly thinner beneath the pressure of a 
mental agony, whose pencil drew black lines 
about the hollows of her eyes. The coral faded 
even from her lips, till they were as white as 
Leo’s face, and quivered pitifully. It was shock- 
ing to see her; even in my own grief I felt for 
hers. 

“Ts it too late ?” I gasped. 

She hid her face in her hands, and made no 
answer, and I, too, turned away. But as I did so 
I heard a deep-drawn breath, and looking down 
perceived adine of color creeping up Leo’s face, 
then another and another, and then—wonder of 
wonders !—the man we had thought dead turned 
over on his side. 

“ Thou seest,”’ I said, in a whisper. 

“ T see,” she answered, hoarsely. “ He is saved. 
I thought we were too late; another moment— 
one little moment more—and he had been gone !” 
and she burst into an awful flood of tears, sob- 
bing as though her heart would break, and yet 
managing to look lovelier than ever, as she did it. 
At last she ceased. 

“Forgive me, my Holly—forgive me for my 
weakness,” she said. ‘ Thou seest, after all, I am 
a very woman. Think—now think of it. This 
morning didst thou speak of the place of torment 
appointed by this new religion of thine. Hell or 
Hades thou didst call it—a place where the vital 
essence lives and retains an individual memory, 


and where all the errors and faults of judgment 


and unsatisfied passions and the unsubstantial 
terrors of the mind wherewith it hath at any 
time had to do come to mock and haunt and gibe 
and wring the heart forever and forever with 
the vision of its own hopelessness. Thus, even 
thus, have I lived for two thousand years—for 
some sixty generations, as ye reckon time—in a 
Hell, as thou callest it—tormented by the mem- 
ory of a crime, tortured day and night with an 
unfulfilled desire—without companionship, with- 
out comfort, without death, and Jed on only down 
my dreary road by the marsh lights of Hope, 
which, though they flickered here and there, and 
now glowed strong, and now were not, yet, as my 
skill told me, would one day lead unto my deliv- 
erer. 

And then—think of it still,O Holly, for never 


shalt thou hear such another tale, or see such 


another scene, nay, not even if I give thee ten 
thousand years of life—and thou shalt have it in 
payment if thou wilt—think: at last my deliverer 
came—he whom I had watched and waited for 
through the generations—at the appointed time 
he came to seek me, as 1 knew he must come, for 
my wisdom could not err, though I knew not 
when or how. Yet see how ignorant I was! 
See how small my knowledge, and how faint my 
strength! For hours he lay here sick unto 
death, and I felt it not—I who had waited for 
him for two thousand years—I knew it not. And 
then at last I see him, and behold, my chance is 
gone but by a hair’s-breadth even before I had it, 
for he is in the very jaws of death, whence no 
power of mine can draw him. And if he die, 
surely must the Heli be lived through once more 
—once more must I face the weary centuries, and 
wait and wait till time in its fulness shall bring 
my beloved back to me. And then thou gavest 
him the medicine, and that five minutes dragged 
along before I knew if he would live or die, and 
I tell thee that all the sixty generations that are 
gone were not so long as that five minutes. But 
they passed at last, and still he showed no sign, 
and I knew that if the drug works not then, it, so 
far as I have had knowledge, works not at all. 
Then thought I that he was once more dead, and 
all the tortures of all the years gathered them- 
selves into a single venomed spear, and pierced 
me through and through, because once again I 
had lost Kallikrates! And then, when all was 
done, behold! he sighed, behold! he lived, and I 
knew that he would live, for none die on whom 
the drug takes hold. Think of it now, my Holly 
—think of the wonder of it! He will sleep for 
twelve hours, and then the fever will have left 
him !” 

And then she stopped, and laid her hand upon 
the golden head, and then bent down and kissed 
the brow with a chastened abandonment of ten- 
derness that would have been beautiful to behold 
lad not the sight cut me to the heart—for I was 
jealous ! 

[TO BE OCONTINUED.] 


THANKSGIVING—OUR 
COUNTRY. 


THANKSGIVING is the natural expression of a 
nation’s gratitude—an impulse that springs from 
general content; and it is the good fortune of 
our country that it has never wanted occasions 
of grateful rejoicing. Its whole history has been 
a successful progress. The founding of the Con- 
stitution in 1789 gave it at once an unequalled 
impulse. Within twenty vears New York became 
a great commercial metropolis, and the thin line 
of settlements that had formed the colonial con- 
federation began to press swiftly over the wilder- 
ness to the Mississippi. It was the laboring 
classes and the working-men that first found their 
true home under the flag of freedom. Jefferson 
and Franklin were never weary of contrasting 
the happy condition of the industrious in their 
own country with the suffering, toil-worn peasants 
of France and England. / 

With wonderful strides the country, under its 
new Constitution, moved onward in its ceaseless 
improvement. From 1800 to 1820 it was always 
the most fortunate of nations. A war ravaged 
its coasts and decimated its people: it sprang up 
again into new life. Its example gave hope to 
the laboring classes of Europe: the tide of emi- 
gration began that has since risen to proportions 
greater than was ever known among men. The 
wilderness began to disappear, the great States 
of the centre were founded, Ohio and Illinois in- 
vited the immigrant, and Missouri claimed a place 
among the congeries of States. Again danger 
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hung over the people, and the question of slavery 
threatened us with destruction. But knowledge 
and good sense triumphed. Slavery was limited 
by the Missouri Compromise, and at once free la- 
bor began to pour into the fair lands consecrated 
to industry and human equality. From 1820 to 
1840 the Free States of the North were teeming 
with life and energy: the happiness of millions 
seemned assured. 

Soon the question of slavery assumed new 
dangers, and the fate of labor in Europe and 
America hung on its solution. It was the cause 
of labor against the tyrants in every land, and 
human slavery and human despotism were to 
live or die together. They met their fair foe in 
a dreadful contest. But the victory of freedom 
determined the world’s destiny. Once more 
thanksgivings went up from hopeful hearts, and 
the men of labor everywhere began to move over 
the peaceful West. From 1865 the tide of im- 
migration swept over the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific. Great States and Territories sprang up, 
more powerful than European kingdoms. Ne- 
braska and Kansas led the way. Countless hap- 
py homes covered the fleeting solitude. The hap- 
less children of Europe found hope and plenty 
in the newly ransomed lands. 

It is for this that we give thanks, that our 
country is still, as in the time of Jefferson and 
Franklin, the most fortunate of nations — the 
home of honest labor. It is the most fortunate 
land the sun ever shone upon. Sad history can 
only point to the suffering millions of the past— 
to the serfs of the Middle Ages or the slavery of 
early Persia, Greece, or Rome. It is quite certain 
that the great majority of our people live in plen- 
ty and have sufficient employment; and above 
all it is certain that the minds of our people are 
everywhere cultivated, and taught in the common 
schools the leading elements of knowledge. What 
the ancient republics ever wanted and perished in 
their need, what Europe has painfully labored for 
with little suecess, we have found in the general 
intelligence spread by the public schools. Against 
this bulwark slavery dashed itself to pieces; 
against this safeguard of industry, property, and 
good order anarchy rages in vain. 

We have laid the foundations of our govern- 
ment and national prosperity in knowledge ; we 
are still in the infancy of progress ; we have still 
to provide good government for our cities, and cul- 
tivate our lands with successful skill; we are to 
provide for the weifare of those who labor, and 
see that all the industrious are cared for and pro- 
tected ; we are to spread a universal equality in 
promoting the general ease. 

It is this happy prospect that lies before us. 
We may employ our eisure in devising a thou- 
sand schemes for promoting the welfare of every 
citizen. We may give to the world an example 
of peaceful progress that shail win its tenderest 
regard. It was said of a Roman emperor that 
he was “ the love and delight of the liuuan race.” 
Such should be the fame of our transatlantic free- 
dom. And it is for the possibility of such a fu- 
ture that we give thanks and rejoice. 

Lawrence. 


THE GERMAN DOCTOR’S STORY. 


[Waere and how I heard this story is of no 
cousequence. I have given it as nearly as possi- 
ble in the Doctor’s own words. | 


When I was already about to matriculate at 
Heidelberg my father died, and I then discovered 
that he was a bankrupt. At the same time ar- 
rived a letter from my uncle in the United States, 
who had made for himself a competency in the 
grocery trade. He offered, if I would emigrate, 
to pay my expenses in a Western medical college. 
I accepted this offer with joy, for to me, as like- 
wise to many young Germans of the Birger class, 
the Eldorado is America—* the land of the free 
and the home of the brave’’—where no proud 
Herr Baron Hofgeheimrath dares look down upon 
and have a contempt for the toiling one, and 
where fame and fortune await the cevable. 

Even so, at first, in the college whi, h I entered, 
everything was for me most pleasing; for while 
some of the students were of the wealthy, others, 
like me, had little enough, and still all associated 
delightfully together. I knew the English lan- 
guage already quite well, and soon had friends. 
One of the wealthy appreciated me much—he 
was “sehr gemiithlich’? (one cannot translate 
that into the English), and we became what you 


-eall “chums.” The chum, learning how little | 


had wherewithal to support existence, proposed 
that I should give lessons in the German lan- 
guage. He became the first pupil, and soon found 
more for me, and one of these was a fashionable 
young lady. Her name—but no, I shall not dis- 
cover it. Let it suffice for me to say that she 
lived in a magnificent house, and she by herself 
was also magnificent. 

The chum was verv intimate with the family, 
for he and the brother willingly associated to- 
gether, so he accompanied me to the house for 
an introduction. The interior of the mansion was 
truly as magnificent as the exterior, and already we 
had been kept waiting in the parlor for some time 
when—ach, Himme/ !—a little creature, 7n Undine, 
tripped into the room. To me she seemed about 
eighteen years old, and she was attired in a black 
velvet dress with a train just as long as her 
beautiful body, and around her small head the 
light golden hair waved to take from me my wits, 
and set my senses in a whirl, and her lily white 
complexion and the rose-buds of her lips, and her 
eyes so— Isay no more; already I become fool- 
ish; the recollection alone is too much. 

Judge, then, what the living, the smiling, the 
glowing reality must have been. 

Before I could assemble myself the chum had 
introduced me to the radiant one, as she was ex- 
tending to me her sliy, shrinking, half-timid left 
hand. Somewhat reluctant I felt to receive it 
in my broad palm, and when I touched the slen- 


der lily-white finger-tips, a thrill, a shudder, fear- 
ful but also delicious, pervaded my members, and 
then the small hand fluttered back like a little 
bird. Mein Herz! mein Herz! why tremblest 
thou even yet also! € 

Moreover, when we had made the arrangement, 
she, the laughing one, admonished me that “she 
would not half the time know her lessons,” and 
when I said I would do for her my best, replied 
that with her for a pupil, that would not be much. 

And she had right. It was more than half the 
time that she did not learn her lessons for me. 
And also often would she with irritation cast 
away the book, exclaiming: “ Of this stupid thing 
we have had enough. Let us talk.” 

And I, the accursed one, even also forgetting 
that I was receiving the salary for lessons which 
I gave not, already blinded by her sparkling eves, 
willingly delighted to observe the Aimmiische 
smile of the radiant one, to hear the ripple of the 
laughing voice in the for her insufficient Ger- 
man, and she called me “ dx.” 

Ach! you Americans cannot understand the 
delight when a beautiful maiden calls you “du,” 
because you have discontinued from your speech 
that divine distinction which arrives from the 
proper use and employment of “ thou” and “ you.” 

But for me, who had never in my loveless life 
been called “du” by any maiden, this was over- 
whelming, and by it was I utterly destroyed ; for 
to me—to me, the poor medical student, the Love 
had appeared, not gradually, not rational, but wild, 
fierce, sudden, like the cyclone of your Western 
prairies, casting every thought, every proper judg- 
ment, into one endless, one hopeléss ruin ; for from 
that first time when she had to me appeared I 
worshipped her; and truly was I the fool. So 
irrational was I that I also, moreover, imagined 
that she too had love for me—me, the imbecile 
one. Without number were the gallant compli- 
ments I spoke; and slie seemed to “take them 
all as a matter of course,” as vou say, and so en- 
couraged me to proceed.. Likewise there was in 
her a somewhat, a power, which compelled a man 
to speak, to act, to be, to remain—a fool! 

And her words—ach / verily was I insane—her 
words they might mean anything (for truly a 
clever coquette she Was), and natiirlich I, the fool, 
construed and arranged them agreeable to myself. 

And even so went it on. She seemed to enjoy 
herself much at these lessons, and many hours 
her smile and laugh made light and musie in my 
deepest soul; with its ever-changing but delee- 
table expression flitted her face before me, and 
also came between my eves and the medical books ; 
by the day she haunted for me-my thoughts; by 
the night she was my only dream; and so eon- 
stant was she by me that scarce could I discrim- 
inate sleeping from waking. I walked upon the 
air. 

Often I thought that death would be more ex- 
cellent for me than to be silent in my love; but 
yet, whensoever I would advance to the expressing 
of my feeling, quick changed she the conversa- 
tion. How, I know not; but it was wonderful, 
wonderful. 

“ Ach!” thought I; “it is her lovely maiden 
modesty which opposes the avowal of this, the 
deepest, the truest affection of her spirit.” For 
already would I rather have doubted the truths 
of science than the thought that she loved me not. 

Endlich, at the termination of one of our meet- 
ings—lessons I dare not call them—I broke forth, 
tierce and wild: ‘“‘ Liebchen, to me thou art more 
than life. Lovest thou me?” 

She seemed surprised. She hesitated, but still 
she smiled. The chum entered the room. He 
was my best friend, and well I knew it, but then 
—willingly would I have committed him to eter- 
nal torments. Said he, “I have waited with the 
brother until lesson was over, so that I might 
walk home with you.” 

Natiirlich | dared not stay and place mein Lieb- 
chen in an uneasy position, for she would say no- 
thing. So I rose and departed; but as I passed 
through the door, I turned and threw upon her a 
loving glance. She sat with averted head, and 
her lovely form qnivered. 

“Ja wohl!” thought I, “the rush of unexperi- 
enced feelings over the virgin soul has quenched 
all utterance. Siixsses Aindchen !” 

Impatient I awaited the next lesson. She en- 
tered the room with a changed face, and in it 
I thought I beheld deep sorrow. Slie carried a 
purse, 

“My lessons I must discontinue,” she said, in 
a strange and to me hitherto unknown voice. 
“ Will you please make out the bill ?” 

I felt as though I 
were stricken by a 
flash of lightning. I 
could not understand. 
I began to say some- 
what, when in the hall 
I heard a footstep. 

We are watched,” 
thoughtl “ Thecruel 
parents, irrespective 
of her feelings, have 
forced her to do this 
unkind thing. Thev 
will have nothing of 
my love for her.” 

And then, like an 
idle dream, for me all 
the glory of America 
faded, and it was no 
longer “the land of 
the free, and the home 
of the brave.” As it 
is in Germany, so it 
was here—the same 
undignified sacrifice 
of the pure, the inno- 
cent maiden. The 
parents evidently in- 
tended her for a bru- 
tal and wealthy hus- 
band for whom she 
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could not have love. Truly it was power and 
money that ruled.. But my soul would be un- 
conquerable. I wonld not abdicate my claims 
to the purse-proud aristocrat. 

I computed that\which was due to me, and 
handed her the bill. \Silent, she paid it. 

‘May I cali upon thée yet once in a while?” I 
asked. 

I would have spoken this even were there five 
hundred parents outside for me with cocked re- 
volveis waiting. 

“Yes, if you want to,” replied the little one. 

Then I, departing, saw no one. It was im 
wunderschénen Monat Mai. “* How sad she must 
feel,” thought I, “ disjoined from her beloved, and 
forced to behold men whom she abhors! Freer 
truly ain I, for I dare exclude myself from all 
other women and think only on her.” And so 
to me she became an imploring face, looking, 
praying for assistance. 

Some time I awaited, until the parents might 
be away fro:n their guard, and then advanced to 
the house. .] was shown into the parlor by the 
servant who received my card, and in « minute 
already returned with the word that she (mei 
Liebchen) “ wished to be excused.” 

*'Truly the parents are vigilant,” I ruminated. 
“Said they even that she was not at home? No, 
no; me thev intend to annihilate.” 

More than ever was I determined not to be 
subdued. Again I entered the house. The event 
was even as before; and several times likewise 
was I disappointed, but not disheartened, for I 
was sure that she loved me just as I loved her. 

Endlich—it was a lovely summer evening. 
Open wide were the windows on the first floor. 
Within I heard her singing a little Volkslied 
which I had taught her in the blissful lesson 
days. It was“ Wenn ich ein Vogelein war’.” 

“She still thinks.on me,” I thought; “ for me 
she still suffers from the pride and worldliness of 
her parents.” 

I looked into the windows ; she was alone at 
the piano, her back turned. dch, wonne/ I 
would surprise mein Liebchen. Soft I entered, 
but exactly -when I waa just about to enfold her 
in my loving arms, the sound of my footsteps ar- 
rived to her, and she turned and saw me also. 
My purpose she must have divined, for, with an 
exclamation of surprise, she sprang away. 

At her feet I fell. 

“ Come, Liebchen, mei Schatz ; fly withme. I 
come to save thee.” . 

“What does this mean, sir?” she cried, ex- 
tending her little figure up to its greatest height, 
and throwing back her head so disdainful. Mein 
Gott / she resembled a qneen. Even now also I 
see her—wunderschién Midchen ! 

“Grant to me thy pardon, Liebchen ; but for 
thee I have so much love, and thou for me—” 

She interrupted me with a merry laugh, which 
pierced my soul like a hot iron. Never, never 
will I forget the words she theu said. In my 
brain they are still ringing. 

“You really believed that J loved you? It's 
too good for anything! You even supposed that 
my cruel parents were compelling me to give you 
up! Have you not been in this country long 
enough to know that American girls manage 
their own affairs? I did wonder why you were 
so persistent in calling when I was excused so 
regularly. A hint, then, means nothing to a Ger- 
man,” 

She cedsed in order to laugh. I could say no- 
thing. ‘Then she continued : 

“Yes, yes; you are a German, Deutscher 
through and through, and for that reason I'll 
forgive your conduct. But the next time an 
American girl treats you like a gentleman and 
not like a servant—as I suppose you were treat- 
ed in your father-land—don’t go and imagine 
that she is dying of love for you.” 

She left the room, and her laugh, which for- 
merly bad been to me like angels’ songs, was 
now become the mockery of demons: | 

I rose from my knees and staggered into the 
street. All was durk. Extinguished was my 
light. For some months I was a discomposed, 
a tragical being—Heine’s Lieder were my daily 
pabulam ; I also wrote verses for myself; but, 
endlich, 1 couvalesced, having learned one 
lesson—that even if the human nature over all 
the world is the same, much different are the 
manners and the customs. ; 

Several years later I again met the radiant 
one—who had in the mean time married the 
chum—and thanked her for the lesson she to 
me had taught. 


ONE GOOD KICK DESERVES ANOTHER. 


O’er Harvard’s sands the far reflections steal, 
Where mighty Princeton stamped her iron—ror. 
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The World Went Very Well Then.” 


By WALTER BESANT, 


Arrnor or “Aut Sorts anp Conpitions or Men,” 
Tue or Tur Fert,” * So Tury 
ETO. 


CHAPTER XXXVIL 
HOW BESS RECOVERED HER SENSES. 


Woman ic a variable and a changeable crea- 
ture. Many poets and philosophers have insisted 
upon this maxim. Mr. Westmoreland, as well as 
Socrates, had good reason to feel the truth of it, 
and could. testify to it from his own experience, 
under the rule of wife first, and of daughter after- 
ward; though the capricious nature of the latter 
empress was a kind of heaven compared with the 
clapper-clawings, rubs, and buffets which marked 
the reign of the former. The next morning the 
Penman came down-stairs meekly resigned to do 
the daily necessary house-work, which his daugh- 
ter should have done—namely, to lay his desk in 
order for the day’s work, find something for break- 
fast, and, toward the hour of noon, interrupt 
his calculations in order to, prepare dinner of 
some kind—which had been his lot for the last 
two months—in fact, though he had not the wit 
to connect the two events, ever since the return 
of the Lieutenant on board the French prize. He 
was therefore truly astonished when he saw that 
the room was already swept clean and tidy, a coal 
fire lit, for. the autumn morning was cold, and his 
breakfast set out upon the table, just as he loved 
to have his food, ready to his hand, without any 
thought or trouble about it, both plenty as re- 
gards quantity and pleasing as regards quality. 
More than this, his daughter Bess was busy with 
a duster among his papers—no one but Bess 
knew how to take up a sheet of paper, dust the 
desk about and under it, and lay it down again 
in its place. She wore a white apron, her sleeves 
were turned up above her elbows, and she was 
going about her work steadily and quietly, as if 
nothing at all had happened. More, again, when 
she saw her father, she smiled and saluted him. 
Now she had not smiled or said a single gracious 
thing to him for two months and more. 

“Come, father,” she said, “take your break- 
fast while the beer is fresh and hath still a head. 
The cask is wellnigh out, and I must have an- 
other brew. The knuckle of pork has got some 
good cuts left vet; as for the bread, it is dry, be- 
cause it is baker’s bread, and last week’s baking. 
But to-morrow you shall have some new home- 
made.” 

This was a verv strange and remarkable change. 
Nothing at all had happened to make her happier. 
On the contrary, her lover was certainly going to 
marry Castilla, and he was going away: her af- 
fairs were as hopeless as they could well be. Yet 
now her soul was calm! It may be that one can- 
not go on forever at a white heat of wrath; but 
some have been known to brood over their wrongs 
all the davs of their lives. Her soul was calm. 
That was the change which had fallen upon her. 
Her eves were no longer fierce, and her cheek was 
no more alternately flaming red and deathly white. 
Nor did her lips move continually as if she were 
vehemently reproaching some one. Her face was 
softagain. She told me afterward, speaking hum- 
bly and meckly, that when she had tried to curse 
her unfaithful lover, her lips refused; and when 
she had tried to murder him—her heart failing 
her at the last—the words that she said to him, 
namely, that she would seek no more to harm 
him, and would think no more of him with bit- 
terness, feeling assured that God would bring the 


_ thing home to him in such a way as would touch 


him most surely—these words seemed as if they 
were whispered in her ears or put into her mouth; 
and then suddenly, as she uttered them, all the 
rage and madness which had torn her for two 
months left her, and peace fell upon her heart. 
Those who please may put upon this confession 
any other meaning ;-for my own part, I can see 
but one. What that interpretation is I leave to 
the reader. 

Mr. Westmoreland, however, when he observed 
this change, fell to shaking and shivering, betray- 
ing in his looks the most vivid apprehensions. 
The reason of this phenomenon was that in the 
old days before his wife ran away from him— 
Bess during the last two months had in other re- 
spects greatly resembled her mother as to temper 
—whenever a domestic storm of greater fury than 
usual was brewing, it was always preceded by a 
period of unusual activity in the house, with a 
strange and unnatural zeal for cleanliness and 
tidiness. The memory of this fact, and of the 
terrible storms which afterward used to break 
over the poor Penman’s head, caused this awak- 
ening of terror. Was Bess in this respect also 
going to take after her mother ? 

“Child,” he stammered, “ what—what—what 
in Heaven's name hath happened to thee? Have 
I wronged thee in any way? Tell me, Bess, only 
tell me, what have I done to thee ?” 

“Why, father, nothing. I have been ill lately. 
Now J am better. Sit down and take your break- 
faust. For dinner you shall have something bet- 
ter than cold knuckle of pork.” 

ile obeyed, wondering and distrustful. 

“T've been ill of late, father,” she repeated ; 
“and you've been neglected and uncomfortable. 
It's ray fault that the room was this morning up 
to my ankles in dust and dirt. But I’ve been 
very ill, and couldn’t do anything but think of 
the pains in my head.” 

“ Well, Bess,” he replied, rallying a little, “ to 
be sure you've been a bit—so to speak—haughty 
for the last two mouths. It came on, I remem- 
ber, about the time when the Lieutenant came 
home.” 

“It was about that time, father. Two months 
ago I first began to have these dreadful pains in 
the head.” 

* Beguu in Hanpee’s Weexcy No. 1541. 
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“If it was toothache, you should have gone to 
Mr. Brinjes and had it out. If it was tic, there’s 
nothing to help it but a charm. But why not 
ask Mr. Brinjes to charm it away ?” 

“It was not toothache. I dare say it was tic. 
But now it bas almost gone.”’ 

“ Was it, Bess—was it”—he dropped his voice 
—“ was it anything to do with Aaron Fletcher ? 
Sometimes I've thought there might have been a 
love disappointment. Was it Aaron Fletcher ?” 

“ Aaron Fletcher is nothing to me, and never 
will 

“Well, I'm glad to hear that, Bess, because 
Aaron is a bad man—a man of violence ; a crafty 
man, my dear; a headstrong man; a man with- 
out virtue or religion; and an unforgiving man 
as well, I’ve watched Aaron, man and boy, since 
he was born. Aaron will end badlv. Of late he 
has been drinking, and his business is broken up. 
Aaron will come to a bad end.” 

“ Well—that’s enough said about me, father. 
Go on with the cold knuckle.” 

“ And now shall I hear thee singing about thy 
work again, Bess? and laughing again, just as 
before? It does my old heart good to hear thee 
sing and laugh. Nay, that doth never put me 
out, though I be struggling with the sine and tan- 
gent, and even with the versed sine. "Tis when 
I hear thee weep and groan, and when to all my 
questions I get no answer, and when thine eyes 
are red and thy cheek pale, and when all day long 
I see thee sitting neglectful and careless—’tis 
then, my dear, that the figures swim before my 
eyes and the result comes all wrong. "Tis then 
that if I try to write, my flourishes are shaky, and 
the finials lack firmness.” 

“ Nay, father,” she replied, “I fear I shall not 
laugh and sing again all my life. The kind of 
tic which I have had takes away the power of 
laughing and the desire for singing. But I hope 
never again to be so troubled.” 

“ Alas!” said her father, “I would I were a 
preacher, so that I could exhort women to good 
temper. Sometimes when the learned and pious 
Vicar is expounding the wisdom of the Chaldees 
—which is, no doubt, a most useful subject for 
the Church to consider—I venture to think that 
a word might be spared on the sins of temper 
and on the hasty tongue and the striking hand. 
Truly, for my own part, in all things but one have 
I been singularly blessed, vea, above my fellow- 
creatures. For I have a house convenient and 
weather-tight ; I belong to the one true Church, 
being neither a Papist nor a Schismatic; I am 
assured of my salvation, through no merits of 
miné own; Iam not of lofty station, but obscure, 
yet not of the vilest herd ; I live sufficiently, and, 
when my daughter pleases to exercise her skill 
of housewifery, with toothsomeness ; no man en- 
vies me, and I have no enemies; ’tis true my 
shoulders are round and I am weak of arm; but 
what of that? To crown all, I have been en- 
dowed by beneficent Providence with the love of 
divine mathematics and the gift of fine penman- 
ship, so that in my work, whether I copy, or en- 
gross, or write letters, or work out logarithms, or 
consider the theses, lemmas, corollaries, problems, 
and curious questions advanced by ingenious pro- 
fessors of the exact sciences, I live all day long 
in continual happiness. I would not change my 
lot for any other, save and except for one thing. 
I am filled with pride, which I hope is not sinful, 
because it is in gratitude for the gifts of Heaven. 
But there is one thing, my child. I have wanted 
no blessing in this life, which to many of my fel- 
low-creatures is, for no seeming fault of theirs, 
a vale of misery and of tears. But, alas! I still 
found my comfort spoiled by the temper of thy 
mother while she remained with me. And I 
feared, Bess—I say that I feared lest thou might 
also take after her, and so the scoldings, the 
peevishness, the discontent, and the violence 
might begin again. I am not so young as I was 
then, and I doubt whether I could endure that 
misery again.” 

“Fear nothing, father. Why, whenever did I 
ask or do aught to make you think that I should 
upbraid you? As for my temper, I will try to 
govern myself. Fear nothing, father. To-day 
you shall have as good a dinner as you can de- 
sire, to make up for the past shortcomings. 
What will you have?” She spoke so gently and 
softly that her father was quite reassured, and 
plucked up his courage. 

“ Well, child, since thou art in so happy a dis- 
position—Lord, grant that it continue !—I would 
choose, if I may, a hodgepodge, with an onion 
pie. They are the two things, as thou know- 
est well, which most I love. With hodgepodge, 
onion pie, and a merry heart, a man may make 
continual feast.” 

It was not a merry heart that retarned to poor 
Bess, but it was the outward seeming or show of 
cheerfulness which not only returned, but remain- 
ed with her, so that she now listened to her fa- 
ther’s garrulous prattle with apparent interest, 
and gratified his love of good feeding by tooth- 
some dishes, of which there was no more notable 
compounder than herself. This day especially 
she regaled him with a most excellent hodge- 
podge, in itself a dish fit for a king, and also with 
an onion pie—-a thing counted dainty by those of 
a strong digestion, though to some who have a 
delicate stomach it may be thought of too coarse 
a flavor, being composed of potatoes, onions, ap- 
ples, and eggs, disposed in layers in a deep pie 
dish, and covered over with a light crust of flour 
and suet. 

While Bess was engaged in the preparation of 
this banquet the Barber came running across the 
road, as was his wont when the morning business 
was completed, and he had any news of impor- 
tance to communicate. For the spread of news 
at Deptford is in this way: first it is whispered 
at the Barber’s shop; then it is whispered by the 
Barber to his customers and his cronies ; and next 
it is carried by them in all directions around the 
town. 

“Have you heard the news, friend Westmore- 


land ®” he asked, with the air of one who is the 
possessor of an important secret. 

“Why,” Mr. Westmoreland replied, “since I 
have not seen you before this morning, gossip, 
how should I hear any news ?” 

“You will be astonished,” said the Barber. 
“ Those who hold their heads the highest fall the 
soonest. One whom you know well, friend, and 
have known long, is broke. Ay, you may well 
look surprised and ask who it is. He is broke 
who but a short time ago was master of a thriv- 
ing business, and seemed as if he would save 
money.” 

“ Who is it, then ?” 

“T have myself suspected a great while what 
would happen. For, thank Heaven! I can see 
as far as most men, and can put two and two to- 
gether, and am no babbler of secrets, but keep 
them to myself, or talk of them with my friends 
over a pipe of tobacco and a glass, being a dis- 
creet person. Wherefore, when I heard of cer- 
tain accidents, and saw in what a spirit they were 
received, I made up my mind what would happen.” 

“Who is it?” asked Mr. Westmoreland, when 
this garrulous person had partly talked himself 
out of breath. 

“Jt is a man whom you know well; and Bess 
here knows him very well too.” 

“Tf, Mr. Skipworth,” said Bess, “ you would tell 
my father your news, we could then talk about it 
afterward.” 

“ Why, then, Aaron Fletcher is broke. That 
is the first news. Since the burning of his yard 
he hath done no work, not even to putting up some 
shed and carrving on the business. What were 
we to think of that? When he went privateer- 
ing he made but little prize-money, but had quick- 
ly to come home again. Therefore he hath been 
living on his stock, and hath now come to an end, 
and is broke. This morning he was to have been 
arrested. The writs are out for him, and the of- 
ticers came to seek him, with intent to take him 
to the Marshalsea, where his case would have been 
tried at the Palace Court.” 

“Would have been tried 9” asked the Penman. 
“Ts it not to be tried, then ?” 

“TI said would, because for one thing which his 
creditors thought not of—he hath escaped them. 
Otherwise he would have languished in jail until 
his death.” 

Here the Barber wanted to be asked further 
what was that happy incident which enabled Aa- 
ron to scape prison; for one who is a retailer of 
news loves not to expend it all at a breath, but 
must still keep some back. 

“ His father,” he continued, “‘ was a substantial 
man, and saved money, which the son has spent. 
Hie inherited, besides the building yard, a good 
business, and a fast smack, the Willing Mind, for 
his trade across the Channel. Now the smack is 
lost, the yard is burned, the business is ruined, 
and the money is spent.” 

“ An idle fellow,” said Mr. Westmoreland; “a 
fellow who loved not work. But how hath he 
escaped his creditors ?” 

“ He will not go to prison ; for in the night, we 
now learn from certain authority, he walked over 
to Woolwich, where he hath enlisted in the Ma- 
rines, and so is beyond the reach of his creditors, 
who cannot now arrest him. So he escapes the 
prison, and exchanges the Marshalsea for a man- 
o’-war. Maybe’tis better to be killed by a can- 
non-shot than to be starved in a debtor’s jail.” 

So, after more reflections on the folly of young 
men, and the certain end of laziness and extrava- 
gance—which have been put more concisely by 
King Solomon the Wise—the Barber returned to 
his shop; and before noon every one in Deptford 
had heard the surprising news of Aaron’s fall. 

This intelligence made Bess tremble, thinking 
on the madness of the last night, when this young 
man was so desperate, being now assured that he 
was bankrupt, that he was ready to commit a 
murder, caring little whether he was found out 
and hanged, or no; and she herself was so des- 
perate in her wrath and jealousy that she w.s 
ready to commit murder in order to prevent aun- 
other woman’s happiness. Why, what would be 
the condition of that guilty pair now were Jack 
lying dead? Since, however, Aaron was bank- 
rupt, it was now certain that he had already re- 
solved to go away and enlist in the Marines when 
he came to her and proposed the crime ; and that 
he intended to leave the dreadful secret of the 
murder, had it been committed, to herself alone 
—a burden greater than she could bear. 

For Aaron, ’twas the only way of escape, to” list 
in one of his Majesty’s regiments. Naturally he 
chose the Marines as the branch belonging to the 
sea. To carry a musket on board a King’s ship, 
after being a Lieutenant in a privateer, not to 
speak of commanding the Wid/ing Mind, is to 
come down in the world indeed. Yet that he 
cared for little, considering the alternative of a 
debtor’s prison, terrible to all, but most terrible 
to a man who, like Aaron, had spent all his life 
in the open air; and most certainly it is better 
for the country that a stout and active fellow 
should be fighting her battles than that he should 
be laid by the heels in a prison doing nothing. 
Mark, however, what followed. Aaron walked to 
Woolwich that night, where there is a depot for 
Marines, which in that war represented twenty- 
five companies. He enlisted in the morning. 
When they began to teach him his drill it was 
found that he already knew as much as is ex- 
pected of any recruit when he is passed for ser- 
vice. Therefore he was, with others, marched to 
Chatham ready for embarkation. There are many 
remarkable coincidences in this history, but there 
is none more remarkable than the fact that Aaron 
should have been shipped as a Marine on board 
the very ship, the Calypso, of which the man he 
hid tried to murder was Commander. This cir- 
cumstance, with the consequences which followed, 
I can regard as nothing but providentially ordered. 

When Aaron discovered who was the Captain 
of the ship, he fell at first into despair, and was 
ready to throw himself overboard, looking for 
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floggings continually and on the merest pretext, 
with keel-haulings and every kind of tyranny, 
oppression, and punishment. But he presently 
found that the Captain took no kind of notice of 
him, even when he was on sentry duty on the 
quarter-deck, and seemed uot even to know that 
he was on board. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HOW PHILADELPHY REFUSED A BRIBE. 


Wuew Bess had given her father his hodge- 
podge and onion pie, which he received as some 
compensation due to him for all past privations 
and recent neglect, she left him, and repaired to 
the apothecary’s. 

Mr. Brinjes was already wide-awake, and in 
earnest conversation with Philadelphy. On the 
table between them lay the famous skull-stick, 
object of the deepest veneration and awe to the 
negro woman. 

“What will you do for me,” he was saying, 
“if I give you this stick? Iam old now, and I 
have no enemies to punish, nor many friends to 
protect, and I want nothing for myself except 
that which not even an Obeah man can procure 
for himself—his lost youth. .. .What will you do 
for me, Philadelphy, if I give it to you?” 

“Massa Brinjes’—she clutched at the stick, 
and held it in her arms, kissing the skull—horrid 
thing !—which grinned at Bess as if it were alive, 
“T will do everything. Ask me—tell me—I will 
do everything.” 

“We shall see. Those who possess this stick 
—it must be given, not stolen, or the virtue van- 
ishes—can do whatever they please. Why, if it 
were your own, there would be no woman in the 
country so powerful as you. If you have ene- 
mies, you could put Obi on them, and go sit in 
the sun and watch them slowly dying. Ha! I 
have seen the wise women of the west coast sit- 
ting thus, and watching outside the hut wherein 
their enemy lay wasting away. And if you have 
friends, think of the good fortune you could bring 
them. Why, Miss Castilla you could marry toa 
Lord; not a beggarly ship Captain, but a rich 
Lord.” 

“No, no,” said Philadelphy ; “she shall marry 
Mas’ Jack. No one like him.” 

“You could make her as rich as you could de- 
sire. If she wants children, you could send them 
to her. No need, then, to consult the cards or 
to watch the birds, because you could have every- 
thing your own way to command, once you get 
the skull-stick. As for wind and rain, you could 
call for them when you pleased. See”—he rose 
and looked up at the sky, which was covered with 
driving clouds, the wind being fresh—“ see, you 
would like rain! ’Twould be good for Madam’s 
garden, would it not? I call for rain.” 

Strange! As he spoke, the drops pattered 
against the windows. Though ’twas a light and 
passing shower, yet it seemed to fall in reply to 
his call. He might have seen it on the point of 
falling, and prophesied after the event was de- 
cided. Truly Mr. Brinjes was Grafty and subtle 
above all other men. But Philadelphy jumped, 
and kissed the stick again. ‘“ You see, Philadel- 
phy,” he went on, “ what you could do with this 
stick. It is wasted on me, because I am too old 
to want anything. «J am past ninety, and you, I 
should think, are not much over seventy. If I 
die before I give the stick away, it is lost—its 
virtue is gone. But there is still time. What 
will you do for me if I give you the stick?” He 
paused and considered a little before he went on 
again. “ Perhaps you think it will only compel 
rain, and is of no use as regards persons. Well, 
here is Bess to testify that I put Obi on Aaron 
Fletcher. He was formerly a thriving man until 
he offended me. What hath happened to him 
since? First, he was tortured with toothache; 
next, his smack was taken by French privateers ; 
then he went privateering himself, and did no 
good; then his boat-building sheds were burned, 
with all his tools and timber; lastly, he went 
bankrupt, and hath now, I hear, enlisted in the 
Marines to escape a prison. I have removed the 
Obi, and now leave him to his fate. What will 
you do for me if I give you the stick ?” 

Again the old woman clutched it and kissed 
it, with the unholy light of witchcraft in her eyes. 

I wonder if the Sorceress of Eudor had a skull- 
stick ? 

“Stop a moment, Philadelphy. What will you 
do for me ¥” 
“Everything, Massa Brinjes. 
world that I will not do for you.” 

“There is only one thing that I cannot make 
my stick do forme. Everything else in the world 
I can do. But this thing I cannot do, and you 
can.” 

Still clinging to the stick, the old woman im- 
plored him only to let her know what that was in 
order that she might instantly go away and do it. 

‘* Bess hath a sweetheart, and he hath proved 
a rover, as many sailors do. Bring him back to 
her arms and keep him constant, and I will be- 
stow the stick upon thee.” 

“Nay,” Bess cried, quickly. “Since my sweet- 
heart loves me no longer, I will have no charms 
to make him. I have promised, besides, that I 
will trouble him no more.” 

“Tell me his name,” cried the old woman, re- 
gardless of Bess. “Only tell me his name, and I 
will do it for her.” 

“Can you bewitch a man at sea?” 

“T can, I can,” she cried. “I will make his 
heart soft for her, so that he will forget every 
other woman, and want none but Bess. Why,” 
she said, “every negro woman knows a love 
charm.” This with some wonder that a wizard 
of Mr. Brinjes’s power, and possessed of an Obeah 
stick, should not be able to do so simple a thing. 
“ T can make him love her all the same as he loved 
her at first. I can make him love her so as he 
shall never love another woman. If that is all, 
Massa Brinjes, let me carry away the stick.” 
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“ Softly, softly. The thing is not done yet. If 
I give thee this stick I shall never get it back 
again. Wherefore let us have it paid for first.” 

“ Tell mé his name, then” —Philadelphy turned 
eagerly to Bess—“ only tell me his name, girl, and 
I will make the charm to-day.” 

“Nay,” Bess repeated, “I want no charm to 
bring him back.” 

“Be not so proud, Bess,” said Mr. Brinjes ; 
“you shall have what your friends can get you. 
As for you, Philadelphy, be not too ready. What? 
You think I would give such a stick for a trifle ? 
You think Bess’s lover is some common sea-swab, 
I dare say—a master’s mate, at best, or a gunner, 
or perhaps a shipwright. No, no; her lover is 
another guess kind, I promise you.” 

“If he was an Admiral, he should come back to 
her. Tell me his name.” 

“ Even if he were promised to marry your young 
mistress, Miss Castilla ?” 6 

A negro woman cannot turn pale, particularly 
one so black as Philadelphy, nor can her color 
come and go like that of a white woman; vet 
she changes color when she is moved. Phila- 
delphy not only changed color, but she gasped, 
and looked upon Mr. Brinjes as one astonished 
and dismayed. 

“To marry Miss Castilla 2” she repeated. 

“What if Bess’s lover had deserted her for 
your young mistress ?” 

“ Don’ say that—oh, Massa Brinjes! I cooden 
do it—no—no—I could do anything else, but I 
cooden do it even for the stick.” 

“I say, Philadelphy, what if his name was 
Jack Easterbrook? Why, it is Jack. It is the 
Captain who was Bess’s lover. Whicre were vour 
eyes not to discover that? You,a witch? Where 
were your eyes, I say?” 

cooden do it—no—lI cooden do it.” 

“ Look at the stick again, old woman. Think 
of the joy of having the stick your own. Think 
of what you could do, with the stick to help you. 
What is the Captain to you, compared with the 
possession of the stick ?” 

She looked at it with vearning eyes. Suppose 
that the thing which all your life you have been 
taught to regard as the symbol and proof of pow- 
er was to be offered you at a price? This was 
the old negro woman’s case: she could have the 
Obeah stick in return for—what ? 

“ At the worst,” said Mr. Brinjes, “it would 
make her unhappy for a week.” 

“No, no; Miss Castilla she set her heart upon 
the Captain.” 

“Well,” the tempter continued, “ with the help 
of the stick you cannot only find a rich and no- 
ble lover for her, one who will make her happy, 
but you can also give her a charm, and make her 
forget the Captain.” 

“ No, no,” said the old woman; “ Miss Castilla 
will never forget the Captain.” 

“Then, when his fancy returns to his old love, 
which it will do before long, your young mistress 
will be made unhappy. Come, Philadelphy, think 
of this stick; think of having it your own—the 
great Obeah stick.” 

“Who are you”—she turned fiercely upon Bess 
—‘“‘to take away a young gentleman officer ? 
Stay with your own people, and let the Captain 
stay with his. Massa Brinjes, if I give you the 
secret to keep alive—ten, fifty, a hundred years 
if you like—will you give me the stick ?” 

“If you have that secret, old woman,” said 
Mr. Brinjes, “I will tear it out of you if I have 
to rack every joint in your body with rheuma- 
tism. If you know that secret, it is as good as 
mine already. No, Philadelphy, it is the Captain 
or nothing. Look at the stick again, Philadel- 
phy. Take it in your hands.” 

“Oh, I will get the girl—what a fuss about a 
girl! as if she was a lady!—I will get her any 
other man in Deptford. Plenty handsome men 
in Deptford.” 

“TI want none of her charms, Mr. Brinjes, for 
Jack or any one else,” Bess said again. “ Let 
her have the stick, if you like, and let her go.” 

“There!” Philadelphy cried, triumphantly. 
“You see? She wants none of my charms, 
Why, there, take the secret instead, and let me 
have the stick, and you shall live for a hundred 
years more.” 

Here one cannot but admire the way in which 
these two magicians believed each in the other’s 
powers, but were uncertain about theirown. For, 
first, if Mr. Brinjes by means of his skull-stick 
could draw down rain from the sky, why could 
he not move the Captain’s heart? And, next, if 
Philadelphy could turn a faithless lover back to 
his fidelity, why could she not so order Castilla’s 
heart that she should resign the Captain without 
a pang? But this she could not do. Yet the 
wizard believed in the witch, and the witch in 
the wizard. 

“Tt must be Jack,” said Mr. Brinjes, “or 
nothing.” 

“Then,” she replied, sorrowfully, “it is no- 
thing. Put away the stick, Mr. Brinjes, lest I 
die of longin’, and let me go.” 

He replaced the stick in the corner. The skull 
grinned at the old woman as if in contempt be- 
cause she had missed so magnificent an opportu- 
hity. 

* Very well, Philadelphy,” said Mr. Brinjes, re- 
turning to his pillows. “I do not believe you 
know any charm atall. You know nothing. You 
are only an ignorant old negro woman. In Ja- 
maica they would laugh at you. You are not a 
wise woman. You only pretend to make charms. 
Why, anybody could make as good a charm as 

ou.” 


She shook her head, but made no reply, still 
gazing at the stick. 

“ All your tricks are only pretence. You can- 
not, in reality, do anything. As for your cards, 
you cannot even tell a fortune properly. If you 
can, tell Bess hers.” 

Philadelphy drew from her pocket a pack of 
cards, greasy and well worn, and began to shuffle 
them and to lay them out according to her so- 


called science. Bess, who would have no charms, 
could not resist the sight of the cards, and looked 
on anxiously while the old woman laid out her 
cards and muttered her conclusions. 

“The dark woman is Bess,” she said—“ the 
fair woman is Miss Castilla—the King of Hearts 
is the Captain. Oh! the dark. woman wins!” 
She dashed the cards aside, and would go on no 
further, but with every sign of alarm and anx- 
iety rose up, and tightening her red turban, she 
hurried away. 

“ Always,” said Bess, “she has told me the 
same fortune. Always the same. Yet I know 
not.” 

“These divinations by cards,” said Mr. Brin- 
jes, “are known by many women even in this 
country, where there is so little wisdom. I won- 
der if Philadelphy lied when she offered to sell 
me that secret. If I thouglit she had such a se- 
cret—but I doubt, else why doth she continue so 
old and grow so infirm? No, she hath not that 
knowledge, which I must seek on the African 
coast. Bess, take courage. We will sail to that 
coast—you, Jack, and 1; we will be all carried 
away together; and, first, I will find that secret, 
and, next, we will go forth to the Southern Seas, 
and there dig up the treasure of the great gal- 
leon.” 

She shook her head. 

“ As for me,” she said, “ there will be no sail. 
ing away, Jack, nor any happiness at all; and as 
for you, Daddy, when you are carried away it will 
be with feet first.” 

“Perhaps! Yet I doubt! For I do continu- 
ally dream of those seas. and clearly discern thie 
ship, with myself upon the poop, and the island 
not far off, where at the foot of the palm-tree 
there lie the boxes, All shall be thine, Bess—to 
dispose of as thou wilt.” 

“ Why,” said Bess, simply, “ what should I do 
with it but give it all to Jack ?” 

[TO BE OONTINUKD.] 


CHESTER ALAN ARTHUR. 


Ex-PRESIDENT ARTHUR was one of the many 
men of distinction born in the United States of 
Irish parentage. His father, the Rev. Wittiam 
ARTHUR, came in early youth to this country from 
the County Antrim. He was a clergyman of the 
Baptist denomination, a man of much learning, 
and by taste and research an antiquarian. Cuxs- 
TER ALAN, his eldest son, was born October 5, 
1830, in Fairfield, Franklin County, Vermont, and 
was educated at the schools of various places in 
or near which the father was pastor. He enter- 
ed Union College, at Schenectady, New York, at 
the early age of fifteen, and graduated four years 
later, though he was two winters absent teaching 
school. He was a good student, and took thie 
highest honors in his class, being, moreover, a 
“popular” man in college, and already an ardent 
politician of the college type. The next four 
years were spent in the study of law and in teach- 
ing, and in 1853 young ArTuHorR, then just twenty- 
three, became a partner iu the law firm of CuLver, 
Parker, & Artur, in thecity of New York, of 
which the Hon. E. D. Cutver was the chief. This 
gentleman is still well remembered for his ability 
as a lawyer, and for his zeal in the antislavery cause. 
Mr. Artur found in the office when he entered it, 
the ‘‘ Lemmon slave case,” which was afterward to 
become one of the most noted of the time, and in 
some regards one of the most important, and in 
which he was destined to take an active part. It 
was the case of one Lemmon, of Virginia, who 
brought eight slaves with him to this city en route 
to Texas, and lost them by a writ of habeas corpus, 
which Mr. Cctver, with Mr. Joun Jay, secured. 
Virginia was, of course, intensely excited, and 
took measures to carry the case to the higher 
courts. The State of New York took up the de- 
fence, and Mr. ARTHUR was made State’s Attorney 
in the proceedings. He continued his connection 
with it to the end, when the Court of Appeals 
confirmed the action of the lower court. But by 
this time—1862—the matter was merged in that 
dread arbitrament to which the slave power had 
appealed, and Mr. Artaur was supplying argu- 
ments for freedom in the shape of a regiment a 
day, equipped and armed and sent to the front. 

It was while in the firm with Mr. Cu.ver, also, 
that Mr. ArtHuR undertook the case of Lizzix 
JENNINGS, a colored woman who sued for dam- 
ages for ejection by force from a Fourth Avenue 
street car. He won the case, and from that time 
colored people enjoyed rights that had been pre- 
viously almost wholly denied them. 

In 1859 Mr. ARTHUR was married to ELLEN 
Lewis Hernpon, daughter of the heroic Captain 
Lewis Hernpoy. She was a lady of 
high intelligence and strong character, and their 
union was a peculiarly happy one. 

The next year, 1860, he received what was re- 
garded as a purely complimentary appointment 
as a member of the military staff of Governor 
E. D. Morgan. But in 1861 the war of the re- 
bellion burst upon the country, and the Governor 
promptly called on the young lawyer, just turned 
thirty, to take the post of Quartermaster-General, 
and to assume charge of quartering, subsisting, 
arning, clothing, equipping, and forwarding the 
troops of New York for the Union army. The 
energy and skill with which this task, suddenly 
imposed, and increasing with unforeseen rapidity, 
was performed was one of the proofs of the re- 
markable fertility of the North in men of capa- 
city. “General” Artuur, as he was then first 
called, and as he was afterward to be known 
even when in the White House, performed his 
duties so well that in 1863 his successor under 
Governor Seymour warmly acknowledged his ser- 
vices, and his accounts, submitted to the nation- 
al government, stood scrutiny and audit without 
the deduction or criticism of a dollar in amounts 
running into millions. The story of this period, 
as told by Mr. Artuvr’s associates, is extremely 
interesting. One feature of it can alone be re- 


ferred to now, and that is the testimony borne 
by all to his absolute integrity and unselfish hon- 
or in a post where he might easily have amassed 
a great fortune. 

He returned to the practice of the law,and to 
that ardent and skilful part in politics for which 
he had always shown both fondness and fitness. 
He was an early and effective worker for the 
nomination and election of General Grant to the 
Presidency. In November, 1871, President Grant 
made him Collector of the Port of New York, to 
which place he was reappointed in 1875, the first 
to enjoy that honor since the creation of the of- 
fice. He made during his term many friends 
among the business men of the city, and present- 
ed a record of conservative and prudent action 
in the matter of appointments and removals. He 
was, however, the acknowledged leader of the 
Republican party in the city and State, and when 
in 1877 President Hayes issued his order forbid- 
ding officials to take active part in politics, Mr. 
ArTHUR failed to comply with it, and was removed 
from office. The removal rather increased his 
influence as the leader of the “Stalwarts,”’ who 
were in control of the New York machinery of 
the Republican party. In 1880 he, with Senator 
ConkLinG, led the movement for the nomination of 
General Grant for a third term. When that was 
defeated, Mr. ARTHUR was named as candidate 


for Vice-President with Mr. GARFIELD, as a peace- 


offering to the Grant or ConKLINnG wing of the 
party. He was elected, and succeeded to the 
Presidential office September 20, 1881, on the 
death of President Garrietp. His career as 
President is too familiar to need recital. It was 
marked by a very conservative and candid tone 
in foreign affairs, which was of great service to 
the country in matters in which a dangerously 
zealous policy had been previously pursued, and 
by great firmness and integrity in financial policy. 
It was also distinguished by his signature of the 
Civil Service Reform Act, January 14, 1883, and 
by the establishment of the Civil Service Com- 
mission. The President’s health, which had been 
severely strained by the death of his wife in 1880, 
never permitted him to enter very actively into 
politics or business after the close of his term, 
and he lived in dignified retirement. He died on 
the morning of November 18, at his residence 
in New York city, leaving a son aged twenty-one 
and a daughter aged fourteen. 


HENRY M. STANLEY. 


In a review of The Congo, and the Founding 
of its Free State, in the of July 11, 1885, 
Mr. W. L. ALDEN, a good authority, said: “ Afri- 
can exploration has a long roll of heroes, but 
STan.ey easily leads them all.” The figure of 
STANLEY, indeed, is as heroic as one of those that 
come down tg us from the “spacious times of 
Great Evizapetu,” and in this age of commerce 
and science presents some of the most striking 
features of the men of the time when the energy 
of the race seemed to burst full-flowered from a 
rough and naked stem. In a land where ordi- 
nary activities give full scope to even the most 
enterprising natures, where business, politics, sci- 
ence, offer fields either tempting or profitable, Mr. 
STaN.ey, from the ranks of the newspaper corre- 
spondents, saw and seized the opportunity for ad- 
venture as unique and daring, as full of peril and 
as fruitful in amazing results, as those whieh in- 
vited the CaBorts and Henry Henson and Raieien, 
or even the great Italian explorer. The tragic 
failures of his predecessors in African research 
stimulated rather than checked his zeal, and he 
entered on his work with courage equal to theirs, 
and with foresight, practical force, and an ulti- 
mate purpose even greater and higher. 

His first great story, Zhrough the Dark Conti- 


nent, placed him in the front rank of explorers 
and discoverers, adding not only the great Alex- 
andra Lake to the map of Africa, but unsealing 
the vast region lying south of the Sahara and be- 
yond the Coast Range, and opening up to the pos- 
sibility of civilization the basin of the Congo, re- 
vealing the existence of a practicable water-way 
of nearly six thousand miles through the heart of 
a densely populated and rich territory theretofore 

as impenetrable to Europeans as the polar sea. 

Had his career stopped there, he would have been 

recognized now and in after-times as one of the 

most daring and masterful of men, and his mod- 

est, straightforward story of his labors and 

achievements would have become a lasting chap- 

ter in the world’s literature of noble adventure. 

But it was far from stopping there. With much 

of the genius of the statesman, Mr. Staniry has 

been the guide and chief promoter of the great 

plan by which the region he had traversed through 

hostile tribes, with incredible patience, skill, en- 

ergy, and endurance, was to be opened to the com- 

merce and finally to the civilization of Europe 

and America. He has had the rare fortune to 

see this vast country safeguarded from the waste- 

ful quarrels of rival claimants, constituted a free 

State, open to all comers, organized on the basis 

of common rights and opportunities, and protect- 

ed from the long and cruel experience of warfare 

and of stunting monopoly that other new lands 

have suffered. And now, whatever difficulties re- 

main to be surmounted, he may claim his place in 

history not only as an explorer of marvellous in- 

trepidity and success, and a writer of books that . 
will fascinate future ages, but as the founder of 

a great siat2 who has offered a continent to the 

advance of his race. Mr. StanteEy was expected 

to start from England so as to arrive in New 

York about November 25, for the purpose of 

making a “ lecture tour” in this country. 


‘HE LATEST FASTER. 


Tue Italian gentieman who is starving himself 
after the manner of Dr. Tanner is apparently 
getting along very well, It is not very easy to 
understand from the reports which come to us 
from Milan, where his experiment is being con- 
ducted, precisely how long, he has been without 
food, but one who has read the occasional ac- 
counts is left with the impression that he has not 
eaten anything for several months. All that he 
takes is a liquor whose composition is a secret, 
and whose virtues he discovered while travelling 
in Africa. How much of this liquor he consumes 
the reports do not state, though presumably the 
quantity is not great, since if he took a good deal 
of it the whole riddle of what he is about could 
be explained by the assumption that it is a good 
strong soup. Whatever the, liquor may be, it 
seemingly gives the exhibitor much vigor, for he 
talks volubly, spends a considerable time each 
day in practising with the foil, and not infre- 
quently passes an hour or so swimming in the 
public bath near the Porta Magenta. He is 
‘*somewhat pale and haggard,” but otherwise 
seems to be as normal as.though he were sus- 
tained by beefsteak. A Chicago inventor once 
announced that he was prepared to build a city 
with a glass cover to it for the benefit of con- 
sumptives, and to supply people with food in 
such concentrated form that a man could carry 
three hearty meals in a corner of his vest pocket. 
It is no more than a surmise, of course, but one 
cannot help thinking that the Chicagoan may 
have wandered off to Africa, and there confided 
his secret to the Italian, who, having dissolved 
in a glass of water enough of the Ainerican’s 
concentrated food to sustain him for a year, and 
drunk it off, is now seeming to defy nature at 
Milan, and is “ pale and haggard” merely because 
his stomach is frightfully overloaded. 
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HENRY M. STANLEY.—[See Pace 767.] 
anal 
THE NEW STATUE OF WASHINGTON FOR PHILADELPHIA.—{Ske Pace 769.] 
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tic character of the monument in a harmonious manner.” 


merous portraits of Revolutionary heroes are 
In relief also are represented the de 

Of the equestrian statue which surmounts this 
FENDLER writes : “ A convincing portrait of the calm, 


for the war, and the return of the vi 
Columbia, banner and sword in hand, wakin 


and Columbia throned victorious, bearin 
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self-reliant man, the statue strikes us as a dignified 
and thorough!y monumental work.” And again: 
“The figure itself, firmly seated in the saddle, gains, 
through the excellent draping of the cloak, which 
is massed ou one side, and is drawn forward 
on the other by the arm resting a telescope on the 
hip, the fulness and power required in a plastic 
work of this nature; and the horse, advancing 
with powerful stride, reminds us involuntarily of 
the imposing equestrian statues of the Renais- 
sance. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE MEDICINE. - 

De. W. H. Panmecer, Toledo, O., says: “TIT have 
prescribed the ‘ acid ’ in a large variety of discases, and 
have been amply satisfied that it is a valuable addi- 
tion to our list of medicinal agents."—[{Adv.) 


FOR ALLAYING HOARSENESS, 
IRRITATION OF THE THROAT, AND COUGHS, 


It is daily proved that “ Brown's Bronchial Troches” 
are a mild remedy, vet “ efficacious Sold only in 
bores. 2 cents.—{Adr.} 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 

Evr« rgan Pian. Restaurant uneu . Location 
best in the city for transient or permanent guests. — 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mus. Wixstow’s Sooraine Sravp should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays al] pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 5c. a bottle.—[Adv.) 


— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


lactated Food 


The Physician’s Favorite 
FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 


Leading Physicians of all Schools 
and sections voluntarily testify to 
its superior merit as 

The Most NOURISHING,- Most PALATABLE, 
Most ECONOMICAL, of all Prepared Foods. 


150 MEALS for an-Infant for $1.00. 
EASILY PREPARED. At Draggists, 25c., 50c., $1.0. 


t@” A valuable pamphlet on “The Natrition of 
Infauts and Invalids ” sent free on application. 
Weu.s, Riouarvson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


A Sluggish Liver 


Causes -be Stomach and Bowels to be- 
come disordered, and the whole system 
to suffer from debility. In all such 
cases Ayer’s Pills give prompt relief. 


- After much suffering from Liver and 
Stomach troubles, I have finally been 

cured by taking Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
I always tind them prompt and thorough 
in their action, and their occasional use 
keeps me in a perfectly healthy condi- 
tion.— Ralph Weeman, Annapolis, Md. 


Twenty-five years ago I suffered from 
a torpid liver, which was restored to 
healthy action by taking Ayer’s Pills. 
Since that time I have never been with- 
out them. They regulate the bowels, 
assist digestion, and increase the appe- 
tite, more surely than any other medi- 
cine. — Paul Churchill, Haverhill, Mass. 


INVIGORATED. 


I know of no remedy equal to Ayer’s 
Pills for Stomach and Liver disorders. 
J suffered froma Torpid Liver, and Dys- 
pepsia, for eighteen months. My skin 
was yellow, and my tongue coated. I 
had no appetite, suffered from Head- 
ache, was pale and emaciated. A few 
boxes of Ayer’s Pills, taken in moderate 
doses, restored me to perfect health. — 
Waldo Miles, Oberlin, Ok >. 


Ayer’s Pills are a superior family 
medicine. They strengthen and invig- 
orate the digestive organs, create an 
appetite, and remove the horrible de- 
pression and despondency resultin 
from Liver Complaint. I have 
these Pills, in my family, for years, and 
they never fail to give entire satisfac- 
tion. — Otto Montgomery, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Ses pm ed by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


FREE TOF.AM. Fine Colored En 
Old Sen Tavern in Philadelphia in which the fi 
lodge in N. America was vrganized and held, 
large Ulustrated Catsiogue of Masonic books 
goods with bottom prices. Also offer of fire: class 
DDING & CO., 
Manulecturers,7é Broadway, New Yorms 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A NEW VIEW OF CONSUMPTION, 


Axp Oxe wricn Apprats To Common - SENSE. 
Many CoraBie CASsEs. 


[ Medical Stilus, | 


“ Many persons die of Consumption who could 
easily be cured,” says Dr. S.C. Clark, of Water- 
town, N. Y., “if they would go at it right. I have 
a new view of the disease. Consumption is not 
always of lung origin.” 

“How so? What is it, then?” 

““Many cases of Consumption are secondary. 
The disease itself prevails everywhere, but the 
best practitioners refuse to attribute it entirely 
to inheritance or the weather. If a person lives 
in the most favorable climate in the world and 
has any tendency to lung weakness, if certain 
conditions exist in the system, that climate, how- 
ever favorable, will not prevent development of 
the disease. The disorder in such cases is only a 
secondary symptom in the lungs of some other 
ailment, and can never be cured until approached 
through its source.” 

“ Yes, doctor; but what is the method of ap- 
proach 

“If you dip your finger in acid you burn it, 
do vou not ?” 

“If you wash this burned finger every second 
with the acid, what is the result ?” 

“ Why, constant imflammation, festering, and 
eventual destruction of the finger.” 

“Precisely! Now then for my method, which 
commends itself to the reason and judgment of 
every skilful practitioner. You know certain acids 
are developed in the body. Well, if the system 
is all right these acids are neutralized or utilized 
and carried out. If the system is run down by 
excesses, anxiety, continual exposure, or overwork 
these acids accumulate in the blood. If there is 
any natural weakness in the lung, this avid at- 
tacks it, having a natural affinity for it, and if 
the acid is not neutralized or passed out of the 
system, it burns, ulcerates, and finally destroys 
the lung. Is this clear?” 

“ Perfectly! But how do you prevent the ac- 
cumulation of these acids in the system ?” 

“Irregularities of the liver and kidneys create 
this excess of acid, and the supply can be cut off 
only by correcting the wrong action of these 
organs. The kidneys alone should carry out in 
quantity, in solution, enough of this acid daily, 
which, if left in the blood, would kill four men. 
When the stomach, the liver, and the kidnevs are 
all conspiring to increase the acid, the wonder is 
that weak lungs resist death as long as they do!” 

“But you haye not told us how you would 
treat such cases.” 

“No, but I will) The lungs are only diseased 
blood. After having exhausted all authorized 
remedies to correct this acid condition, I was 
compelled, in justice to my patients, to use War- 
ner’s Safe Cure: though a proprietary remedy, it 
is now recognized, I see, by leading physicians, 
by Presidents of State Boards of Health, and by 
insurance physicians, as a scientific and the on/y 
specific for those great organs in which over nine- 
ty per cent. of diseases originate or are sustained.”’ 

“Ts this form of treatment successful ?” 

“It is wonderfully so, and for that reason I am 
only too willing that you should announce it to 
the world of consumptives.” 


The above interview came from H. H. Warner 
& Co., Rochester, N. Y., with the request that we 
publish it. In a foot-note they say: 


“The experience of Dr. Clark is not strange to 
us, In our correspondence we have found that 
many thousands of people are suffering from what 
they think is Consumption, whereas the real diffi. 
culty is with the liver and kidneys, proven by 
the fact that when these organs are restored to 
health by the use of Warner’s Safe Cure, the con- 
sumption disappears, and so does uremic or kid- 
ney poisoning, which causes so many symptoms 
of diseases that the human system is subject to. 
The same may be said of rheumatism, caused by 
an acid condition of the system. We insist upon 
what we always have claimed, if you remove the 
cause, the system will soon perfect the work al- 
ready begun. Mrs. Rev. Dr. Theodore Wolf, of 
Gettysburg, Pa., wife of the editor of the Ladher- 
an Quarterly, said her friends thought her ‘ far 
gone with Consumption,’ but after a thorough 
treatment with Warner's Safe Cure, she says, ‘I 
am perfectly well.” We can cite thousands of 
such cases, but one is enough. If you publish 


the above article, kindly send us a marked copy.” 
If any one can in any way stay the ravages of 

Consumption, which carries away so many mill- 

ions is yearly, it is their bounden duty so to do. 


Dr. Kennedv’s 


FAVORITE REMEDY 


Is the best medicine in the world 
for all diseases of the Kidneys 
and Bladder. It arrests Diabetic 
tendency, banishes inflamma- 
tion, and restores the Kidneys to 
a healthful action. Thousands 


FOR CRAVEL 

& and Stone in the Bladder. Mr. D. 
Hoag, of Lebanon Springs, 
= N. Y., eave: I had Stone in the 
? Biadder and Gravel in the Kid- 
neys. Dr. Kennedy's Favorite 
me Remedy disintegrated the Stone 
= and delivered me fromit. Iam 
now well. If I had not taken 
thie medicine just when I did 
I should long ago have been six feet under thesod, * Dr. 
Kennedy's Favorite Remedy cured me of Stone in tl 
Bladder.”—S W.Hicks, Pleasant Valiey,N.Y. $1; 6 for$5. 
DR. DAVID KENNEDY, RONDOUT, N.  ¥. 


S-T-A-M-M-E-R-L-N-G 


Trexted. Send etamp for Circular. WALTER 
K. FOBES, 18 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


as an-effect of this acid, or kidney poison, in the | 


have used it with entire success . 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & (C0, - - - Chicago. 
FAIRBANKS & - - - - - S&. Lowis, 
D. A. TOMPKINS & CO., - - ~- Charlotie, N.C. 
PARKE & LACY, - - - - ~- Sam Francisco. 
PARKE, LACY, & - - - Salt Lake, Utah. 
ROBERT MIDDLETON, - - - Mobile, Ala, 
DUDLEY COLEMAN, - - - Orleans. 


_ KEATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE C0., Dallas, Texas. 
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THE WESTINGHOUSE] 


AUTOMATIC ENCINE WESTINGHOUSE MACHIi.2 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO 


WESTINGHOUSE, CHURCH, 
KERR, & 


17 Cortlandt Street, New York; 
98 Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


VOLUME XXX., NO. 1562. 


THE 


WESTINGHOUSE 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE, 


The condemnation of 
our competitors is the 
measure of our success, 


THE 


“JUNIOR” 
AUTOMATIC 
ENGINE. 


15, 25, and 35 H. P. only, 


You will never know 
how cheap it is till you 

ask, nor how good it is 
till you try. 


MANUFACTURED BY ph 


B C0, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


A SAD 


the pabiie from Coc o 


THE J. B. 
Manufacturers for 50 years of the ‘‘ Genuine 


WILLIAMS ‘co 


SIGHT 


Children or adults suffering with 
‘CHAPPED HANDS.” 

ea years experience has proved that 
“Chapping of the Hands" and all rough- 
ness o e ekin is prevented by 
WILLIAMS" BARBE BAR SOAP. 

While not originally designed for the 
Toilet, ite great purity, and the healing and 
exquisite emollient properties which it pos- 
sesses, have given this article a wide popu- 
as as a — SOAP. You will never 


t trying i 
~ t for it or send 2 cent 


k your 
stamp for trial sample. 


CLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Yankee’ * and other celebrated Shaving Soaps. 


THE IMPROVED 


Gives a light of sixty ca 
common burners, and will at ny “This 
burner has been greatly improved, and is now beyond 
question the best lamp burner ever made. Asa reading 
lightit hashoeqnal. Price, burner and chimney, $1.25. 


HEKTOGRAPH MFG. CO., 
82 and 84 Church St., and 10 East Fourteenth St., N. Y. 


OKER’S BITTERS,* THE OLD- 

est and Best Stomach Bitters known— 

unequalled for their medicinal properties, and 

To be had in 

eats and Pints. L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole 

anufacturer and Proprietor, 78 John St., 
N.Y. P.O. Box 1029. 


for their finenese as a cordial. 


LORIDA SEVILLE, on the high pine ridge 
ea district unexcelled for fruit and 
vegetabies, with delightful climate, is a fast- 
mail station on the North and South Railway 
Trenk Line, 80 miles south of Jacksonville, and bas a 
complete system of water worke and sewerage. An 
excellent hotel is now open. Lote for enale on rea- 
sonable terms. Address SEVILLE CO.. Seville. Fla. 
MASON YOUNG, President, 835 Wall St. N. Y. 
R. H. MASON, Sec’y and Treas., Seville, Fla. 


G-COUGH CURED 


Or Prevented by Page’s Va- 
porizer and Cresolene. 
We have abundant testimony that 
Cresolene vaporized in a closed 
room is an almost infallible rem- 
edy for Whooping-Cough, for 
which distressing malady no other 
assured remedy is known to ua, 
A cure neually effected in five or 
six days, at a trifling expense and 
but very little trouble. It is also 
exceedingly efficient in Asthma, 
Croup, Catarrh, Diphtheria, In- 

fluenza, and Scarlet Fever. 

It ie a safeguard against the 
spread of contagion. 

Vaporizer complete, 
a bottle of Cresolene, $1.50 
your druggist for it. 

W. it. SCAIEPPELIN C0., 


170-172 William “St, } New York. 


Size, 6 in. in height. 


Patented Sept. 25, 1881. 


HINDERCORNS. 


safest, surest and best cure for 


te fort to the feet. . ls 
m 
x & Co, 


N, 


66 ALORIDA Fruits, and How to Raise Them.”’ 
By Heien Haroovurt. Complete and reliable in- 
elections concerning the care and cultivation of Fruits 
and Trees adapted to the soil and climate of Florida and 
adjacent States. 3847 OOM 12mo, cloth, price $1.25. 
JOHN P. MORTON & Publishers, Louieville, le, Ky, 


“HOME EXERCISER’ 


but 6 inches eqaare floor-room ; 


HOOLS Puy 
i4th St. and 718 Sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
D. L. Dow 


to Get Strong, 
other i liked aif eo 


FOR 


EN, 16 East t4th St. and 713 5 
is given to w 
ing a sound, healthy body. 
to whom we can refer is 
of “ How to Get Strong. 
of re 


tures; also, to 
One of the wap 
Blaikie, aut 
Send for circular 


‘or Brain -Workers and 

and Weuths; the 
Athlete or Invalid. gymnasiom. Takes up 
something new, scientific, 


durable, ea Send for circular. “Homes 
CuLturs,” 16 


wp. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How 
it: pever saw apy 


OF SCIENTIFIC 
R GENTLEMEN, LADIES, 
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Why Mrs. Tubbs Kicked. 


Men strike with their fists. Sometimes they 
swear, but seldom do they kick. To disconsolate 
women is left a monopoly of kicking. 


They do not kick men. They kick the floor. 
Mrs. Tubbs was a kicking woman. This picture 
represents her in the act. 


She had sung “ Lully baby.” She had re- 
peated Mother Goose's Stories, She had tried 
piwegoric, Godfrey’s Cordial, and Soothin 
Syrups. She had tried praying. They were 
of no use. Her baby cried. 


She had carried that baby in her arms by turns 
for months. She had rocked him in the cradle, 
She undid his clothes for the fortieth time to see 
if a pin ot mepee him. She employed doctors. 
Stili that baby cried the louder. 


He had kept it up for four long weeks. He 
was getting thin. Mrs. Tubbs thought her 
baby would die. It wasdreadfu.. She wasnear! 
crazy. She was almost dead. Mrs. Tubbs cried. 
Then she wrung her hands. Then she pulled her 
hair. Then she kicked. 


She believed there was nothing in this wide 
world that would cure her sick baby. Her mother 
told her so. It looked just that way. 


Mrs. Tubbs is an educated Jady with a large 
heart and apretty fair sized foot. Singular that 
she did not know of Castoria, which has been in 
use for 80 years, and has cured millions of 
babies. But this was Mrs. Tubbs's first baby. 


That night another mother across the street 
heard the doleful cry. Inthe midnight darkness 
she carried r Mrs. Tubbs some of her baby’s 
Castoria. Just as soon as the Tubbs’ baby had 
swallowed a few drops of the other baby’s 
Castoria, he was as quiet as a lamb. 


That's just the way Castoria acts. It has the 
knack of curing children, It always cures them. 
it cures =. They like it. It gives them 
health. It gives them ay Mrs. Tubbs will 
never kick again. She now believes in Castoria, 


Dr, Norman P. Little, of Columbus, Conn., and 
widely known throughout the Eastern States 
says :—‘** My family of eight children have been 
given Castoria. I prescribe and recommend its 
use in preference to any formula known to me.” 


Dr. H. A. Archer, an eminent physician of 
No. 111 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
says :—“* Castoria is so well adapted to the de- 
rangements of infants and children, that I rec- 
ommend it as superior to any other wn rem- 
edy.”” 


Rev. Dr. Pope, well acquainted with Dr. Pitcher, 
says :—‘* I have used Dr. Pitcher’s Castoria in my 
family, and cheerfully bear testimony toits being 
all that is claimed for it. 


Interchangeable Rubber Type, 15 styles of type, $1.00 
per font in English. Also, Greek, Italian, Norwegian, 
Swedish, French, Spanish, Russian, Armenian, etc. 

“* We are satisfied that the Hall cannot be excelled in 
any perticular.”—Snow Bros., Attys., Spencer, lowa. 

Send six cents in stamps for 40-page Illustrated 
Catalogue. Mention this paper. 
HALL TYPE-WRITER CO., Salem, Mass. 


Batchelor’s Celebrated Hair Dye. 


KSTABLISHED 1331. 

. Best in the wor 4. 
Ha:miess! Reliable! In- 
stantaneous! No disap- 

ntment, no ridiculous 
nts , remedies the il! ef- 
fects of bad dyes; leaves 
the hair soft and beautiful 


Black or Brown. Ex- 
planatory circulars sent 
pestpaid in sealed enve- 
on application, men- 
tioning this paper. Sold 
by all druggists. Applied 
by experts at 


‘Batcheler's Wig Factory, 


80 Fast 10th St., N.Y. City, 


PLA YS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
For Reading Clabes, for Amateur Theatricals, ‘l'em- 

perance Plays, Drawing-Room Plays, Fairy Playa, Ethi- 

— Plays, Guide Books, Speakers, Pantomimes, Tab- 

awed Lights, Magnesium Lights, Colored Fire, Burnt 

heatrical Face Preparations, Jarley’s Wax 
rks, Wigs, Beards, Monstaches, Costumes,Charades, 

and | aper Scenery. New Catalogues sent 

FREE! FREE! FREE! FREE! 
outaining many novelties, full description and prices. 

SAMUEL FRENCH & SON, 
38 E. St., New Work. 


The xite. 
A grand gift. Pleases everybody. A 
model of luxury and convenience, in 
sickness or in health. 60 changes Am 
of tion. Simple, elegant, dur- 


able. Unlike other chairs, 

it can be adjusted by the ve. 
One sitting in it. We also manufact- = 
ure Wheel and Physicians’ Chairs. a /s 
Catalogue free, Men th 
Paper. 


Stevens Chalr Co., 
0. ixt ty 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


XM AS HOLLY —3 Ibe, prepaid, for $1.00. 


A. E. WARREN, Rio Vista, Va. 


AVORS for “The German.” Send for book, free. 
Bernard Meyer, 59 & 61 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


PLAYS! | 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REPARTEE. 


GHOULISH PRESSMAN (without glee). “Say, what do you want to Ait back for—how dare you ?”’ 
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Ridley's New bling 


awa 


Is SHOWN IN THE ABOVE CUT AND REPRE- 


SENTS THE 


Largest Retail House 


IN THE COUNTRY. THIS RESULT HAS BEEN AT- 
TAINED BY A 37 YEARS’ GROWTH IN ONE LO- 
CALITY IN WHICH PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE 


STEP BY STEP. 


THE BEST ILLUSTRATION OF THE OLD 


ADAGE, THAT 


“© 4 rolling stone gathers no moss,” 


_ IS SEEN NOT ONLY IN THE GRADUAL GROWTH 
OF OUR ESTABLISHMENT FROM A 12% x80 
FEET STORE, TO ONE THAT NOW COVERS 200 
FEET ON GRAND ST., and 180 FEET ON ALLEN 
AND ORCHARD STS. RESPECTIVELY, BUT 
BY THE 


GREAT ADVANTAGES 


WHICH OUR IMMENSE ASSORTMENTS AND 
THE SAVING IN PRICES AFFORD. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


THE DISPLAY OF HOLIDAY NOVELTIES WILL 


BE UPON THE MOST EXTENDED SCALE, AS 
|NO TIME NOR EXPENSE WILL BE SPARED 
TO HAVE IT SURPASS EVEN THE BEST TO BE 
SEEN IN OTHER SECTIONS OF THE CITY. 


PRESENTS FOR EVERYBODY 
THE CHILD UP. 


NO MISTAKE CAN BE MADE IN VISITING 


RIDLEY’S DURING THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


STOCKS AND ASSORTMENTS WILL BE FOUND 


LARGER, WHILE PRICES WILL BE SO MUCH 
LOWER AS TO SHOW A GRATIFYING SAVING. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


FILLED PROMPTLY AND WITH SCRUPULOUS 


EXACTNESS. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 3114 to 321 Grand St. ; 


56 TO 70 ALLEN ST. ; 59 TO 65 ORCHARD ST., N.Y. 


enol) 
Constable 


CLOTH DEPARTMENT. 


An elegant stock of English, 
French, Scotch, and Irish Suitings, 
Trouserings, and Overcoatings for 
Men’s wear. Plain and Fancy 
Dress and Suiting Cloths for Ladies 
and Misses in the latest colorings ; 
also, a fine line of choice styles in 
Cloakings, ete. 


roadway K 19th st. 


This is what Mr. Richard Henry Stoddard 
says of Mr. Upton’s books: “ There are thou- 
sands of music-loving people who will be glad to 
have the kind of knowledge Mr. Upton has col- 
lected for their benefit.” 


THE STANDARD ORATORIOS. 

Their Stories, their Music, and their Composers. 
Buy George P. Upton. 12mo, 335 pages, Yellow 
Edges, $1.50; extra gilt, gilt edges, $2.00. 
Uniform with “ The Standard Operas.” 


THE STANDARD OPERAS. 
Their Plots, their Music, and their Composers. 
By George P. Upton. Third Edition. 12mo, 
343 pages, yellow edges, $1.50; extra gilt, gilt 
edges, $2.00. Uniform with “ The Standard 


Oratorios.”’ 


WOMEN IN MUSIC. 
By George P. Upton. 16mo, 221 pages, $1.00. 


THE BEST BOOKS 
FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS 
issued for years, are the “ Surgeon’s Stories,” 
Srom the Swedish of Z. Topelius, Professor of 
History in the University of Finland. 

“Glorious books for young people to read.” — 
Independent, N. Y. . . . “A vivid, romantic 
picturing of one of the most fascinating periods 
of history.”"—New York Tribune. 

The Sura@ron’s Stories comprise 
THE TIMES OF GUSTAF ADOLF— 
TIMES OF BATTLE AND OF REST.— 
TIMES OF CHARLES XIIL—TIMES OF 
FREDERICK 1—TIMES OF LINN EUS. 
—TIMES OF ALCHEMY. 

The six volumes in neat box, - . . . $6.00 

For sale by all booksellers, or forwarded, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 

A.C. MeCLURG & CO., Chicago. 


Ite Nature. Causes, | Prevention 


ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTER. 


Is the Standard Remedy for Rheumatism, Weak 
Back, Pain in the Chest, Colds, Coughs, and all 
local pains. | 

See that you get the Genuine, as all other so- 
called porous plasters are worthless imitations. 


FINANCIAL. 


F.E. TROWBRIDGE, 


BANKER AND BROKER, 


3 and § Broad St., or 29 Wall St. 
NEW YORK. 


Connected y Private Wire with Branch Office, 
290 


roadway. P.O. Box 2907. 


Member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, Director of Merchant» Ex- 


change National Bank, Amer- 
ican Savings Bank, and of 
American Safe Deposit 
Co., &e. 


A general banking business transacted. Securities 
bought and sold on commission for cash or on margin. 
Advances made on approved collateral at the market 


rate, 


Deposits received subject to check at sight. 


Orders executed at London, San Francisco, Boston, 


Philadelphia, and Baltimore Exchanges. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


Bills of Exchange,Commercial and Travellers’ Credits 


available in any 


art of the world. 


Collection in all foreign countries. 


G 


ILMAN, SON, & CO., 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


BANKERS, 


No. 62 Cedar Street, New 


— 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces, 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Ise a success 
and a boon for which nations shonid feel grate- 
ful.”—See *“* Medicai Preas,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 


Signature in Blue Ink acroes the I.abel. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuinenese. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocers, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CU., 9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 


Sold wholesale in New York by JAMES P. SMITH, 
PARK & TILFORD, ACKER, MERRALL, & CON- 


DIT, MoKESSON & R 
LAND. & CO., FRANCIS H. LE 
N. CRITTENTON, W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


~ ‘ 


“ 
4 


OBBINS, THURBER, WHY- 
GGETT & CvU.,CHAS.. 


= Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a == 
=— box—all good silk and gvod colors. Sent by 


=I mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crazy Stitches 
: Send Postal note or Stamps =} 
TR 


=} SILK (O., 621 Market Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 
——§ or 469 Broadway, New York. 


[JEAFNES 


months, aud since then hun of 


Its causes, and a new and suc- 
cessful CURE at your own 
home, by one who was deaf 
twenty-eight years, Treated by most of the noted 
specialists without benefit. Cured himse/7 in three 
ers. ul 


particulars sent on application 


CHEAPEST TOY LANTERNS to BES? STFERFOPTICONS, 


tion, 
T. 8. PAGE, No, 41 West 8lst St., New York City. 


MAGIC LANTERNS: 


FREE, 


18 Organcttes, 67. le Lant. Out® 
HABRBACH & C0., 809 Filbert St., Philada., Pe. 


OBTAINED. H.W.T. JENNER, 
Patent Attorne y. Washington, D.C. 


Charges moderate. Circulars free. 


GENTS Wanted to sell Dr. Chase’s 2000 Recipe 
Book. Sella at Sight. You donble your "o> 4 


Address Dr. Chase’s Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mic 


This solid rolled GOLD TOOTHPICK sent FREE to an 
Lady or Gentleman ———s us the names of 15 persons nA 


whom we can send our Cata 
En~lose five 2-ct. stamps to he!» pay po 


and cost of 


ogueand Book of 
v 
‘Brookiya Jewelry Mfg. Uo., Court St., N.Y, 


+ 


> 


» 
4 
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She did not know that there was one remedy = 
that would cure her baby. A remedy that —_——e 
digests babies’ food. It was indigestion ailed 
her baby. She didn’t know it, although he ee —~—— 
belched gas and sour curd. = 4 | 
|| 
| 
| BF. 
1 | 
HALL TYPE-WRITER. PRICE $40, | 
> a 4 © / 
| 
i 
| | 
| = = 
| WASTE | | 
| {EMBROIDERY SILK} | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| | fi 4 
| actual sufferer, by Joaw H. MoALvim, Lowell, Mazs., 14 | 
Tax Colicctor. Sent free to any adiarem. | | 
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C. G. GUNTHER’S SONS, 
Tonet Soaps: (Established A.D. 1820) 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 
mend to ladies and to the agg Fe bal Seal-Skin Sacques, Jackets, Ulsters, Cloaks, and Wraps; 
the employment of your Feteriocs, Wraps, &c. ; 
Hudeon Bay and Grown Russian Sables; 
Fur-Lined Wraps, Fur Rags and Mats, Fur Robes ; 


Gents’ Cloth Coats, Lined and Trimmed Fur; 
Novelties in Choice and Rare Furs, Skins, ke. ; 


At Prices that will amply repay a Visit 
to our Warerooms. 

Fashion-Plate Descriptive Catalogue and Price-List sent } 
on application. 

Orders by Mail, or information desired, will receive spe- 
cial and prompt attention. 

When customers are known to the house, or pamame f 
references are furnished, goods will be sent on approval 


Is made from the choicest quality ; = 
of stock, and contains a LARGE Fone, Touch, Workmanship, aud Durability. CHRISTMAS MORNING. 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; WILLIAM KNABE & CO., ‘Oh Papa and Mamma! How good of you! And you have remembered the 
therefore it is specially adapted for Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. Lundborg Perfumes and — that | asked you for, too! Oh! Oh! Oh!” 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Lundborg’s Perfume Edenia. 


RHENISH COLOCNE. 


Casi MERE BOUQUET | TheMurphy Varnishes 


These Varnishes are recommended to Carriage Builders and others who are 


Fae. fe U seeking a first rate article and one that can be relied on with absolute confi- 
tig ASS dence to produce uniform and desirable results every time. They will be 


found to be better adapted to average conditions than any goods of like nature 


heretofore brought to the notice of varnish consumers. In the essential qual- 
ae on DR ie AND D KE RC HIEF ities of brilliancy and durability they are unsurpassed, and added to these they 
S . will be found to possess the utmost freedom in flowing and working properties 
Bs" consistent with the purposes for which they are intended. They are 

f <=: A loxnrious e extract from the less susceptible to sudden changes of temperature and weather than any var- 
“fk nishes in the market, and can be relied upon to produce the most uniform and 


ae ,  - oicest flowers. satisfactory results. The attention of Carriage Makers is especially directed 
to the fact that as Finishing Varnishes, Murphy’s Palest Durable Body and 


COLGATE & Cos na nameand trade mark on each bottle and atrial of them wil secure an unqualified endorscment of their acknow! 
merits. 
-assurepurchasers of superiorand uniform quality. ; 
hy&CoVarnishMakers 


THE BEST « CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR FIVE DOLLARS M: 
Golden Rod Doll's Brass, Bedstead, The Manhattan Watch ! New-York, Cleveland, St. Louis and Chicago. 


und. 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 


nd for one. 
child the lifetime of many dolls. 
Mad fiat A Wonderfal Cure tor Coughs and — 


© to fold intoa 
Consumption, 
Whooping ‘oughs and 


age. 
Can be sent by Express to any 
part of the world, on m receipt of 
price. Banishes 
remedies 


n readiness. 3 sizes—25c. 
of all druggists. Beware 


= counterfeits. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions. 
THE TONIC 
HAMILTON MATHEWS, 


APERIENT HHCASTORIA 


Mother's | 


Bed with Mattress and Pillows” : 50 1.88 2.25 | WATCHES in Nickel- Silver or Heavily 
‘ 
Canopy,Sheets,Quilt, Spread, &c. weaned 5.00 6.00 | Delivered free to any part of the U.S. If not satis | ————————-—— — 
For manufacturers reat Me 


best 
riveted by a process, 


Same Elegantly Trimmed with Gold-Plated Cases. Warranted in every respect. 
For sale by all jewellers or by 


or this queen of Winter rts. es can be erec 
C MANHA AN WATCH co., at cost wherever is snow sufficient for a 
ABINET Ss. Office and Warerooms, 234 Broadway, N.Y. | few days’ sleighing. Public slides will be very profit- hi ] ] (jf re ne 
able, for to aning is sure to be all the rage. Private 


peop le are born motaralists, Their fi 
are in regard club and fami y slides easily and cheaply made. 
Plane and specifications, and estimates of cost, for |. | PNysicians recommend Castoria 


slides, and Rules and Regulations for managing the Mothers rely upon Castoria. 


22x 28, of one of the finest slides in full operation, : . 
showing a variety of HANDSOME COSTUMES, Children cry For Castoria. 
called SCIATIO sent to any address for 2 cents. Address 


RHEUMATIGM is A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
most painful But Sole agents for the Burlington Star Toboggan, 


wad Madison Street, Chicago. 241 tl Broadway, N. Y. JOSE Cl [LOT S 
=, S By ALL DEALERS Turoucnour THe WORLD 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


COCOA 
LINEN 
_ COLLARS & CUFFS 


nches, containing a se nera cimens ae" 
Amazon Btone, Feldapar, te, icela THE P 
rint Your Own Cards. 


PATENT IMPROVED Earn D 


an. ig Cornelian, Selen ite, V M etite, 
Petrified and Bilticthed “Woods” 


The « 
ere contained ina strong pas Ppaste-board box, The spectinens 40 
sections (see illustration). A deacriptive manual is sent 


with each Cabinet, giving the hist pro +". = uses 
of the different minerals and gems. supp 


Address, 


day order is recelved. 


H. H. TAMMEN, Mineralogist, 319 E. 16th St., Denver, Colo 
HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS | = 


hine bit Cured in 


PRESS Size, $8 ; Press for smal! news- 


2 ota stamps pe, Cardc, to 
factory. KELSEY CO., "Conn. 


itus’s Dance. &c. 
MEDICINE. ain FREE. 
Brain 


ICE ROULER 
SKATE 


ddress F. HISOOX, 83 Broadway, N. Y. 


New York 4c cagu r Agency, 
Rk. WwW TANSILL & ‘CHICAGO. 


meters, Thermometers. 
VALMAERY & & ruccemore to R. to R. | days. ay ill price. McD., 111 Adams Express Building, Chicago. 


STRETCHER for holding 
hile marking, given 
ing, € 


DAW’ LIUDSON L’d, LONDON. 
HEADQUARTERS ; 


ALF. Free Freeman. 46 Murra’ f1.. 


MARKING 


(BLACK BALL =D) 
NO PREPARATION! NO HEAT!! 
| Absolutely indelible, Pr. 28c. 


ler | 
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DEALERS IN HARDWARE, 
| 
“Fo aid in tis. apd to aford abundant | 
than offer for delivered free | 
DUVENILE ROCKY MOUNTAIN CABINET: | 
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HOW TOMMY FOUND THANKSGIVING, 


Poor little Tommy was -ragged and cold, 

No cap on his head, and his jacket was old. 

But no time for fretting had Tommy Magee, 

For he was in search of “ Thanksgiving,” vou see. 

Up and down the cold streets, now here and now there, 
Past many a comfort in which hed no share, 

Went the brave ‘little fellow alone on his way 

In search of a share of the “ Thanksgiving Day.” 


When he came to a bakery window at last, 

Poor Tommy, he found it hard work to go past, 
For, oh! what an odor of hot “ pumpkin-pies,” 
And what an array of good things met his eves! 
How he longed for a taste of one beautiful tart! 
What a series of longings, in fact, filled his heart! 
He wanted a pie and he wanted some rolls, 

But his pockets, alas, contained nothing but holes. 


And holes in his pockets, as Tom himself said, 
Were not legal tenders for cake or for bread. 
So he bravely decided ‘twere folly to whine, 
Since at least he was free on sieet odors to dine. 
Then into the bakery, ’mongst customers many, 
Went barefooted Tommy with never a penny, 
And standing on tiptoe, his little pug nose 
Gleamed over the counter as red as a rose. 

At last, when the customers all had departed, 

-And Tommy yet lingered, brave but sad-hearted, 
Along came the baker. “ Well, what will you buy?” 
Littie Tommy grew red. “Oh, nothing, sir. I 
Was only just thinking, and looking, and—well, 

I was wondering if things taste as good as they smell ; 
For, oh! if they do, it must be jolly living 
Where people can have all they want of Thanksgiving.” 


Well, just how it happened Tom couldn't remember, 

But one thing he knew: that glad day in November 

For him stood out brightly in Memory’s hall, 

For it gave him a feast of the pies, cakes, and all 

The good things he longed for, in spite of the holes 

That filled both his pockets aud wonldwt buy rolls. 

And Tommy Magee, when he went on his way, 

Had at last found his share of the “ Thanksgiving Day.” 
M. D. Brine. 


BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS, 


Wirnort their seasonable literature the holidays would be 
robbed of their chief attractions. It is difficult to imagine what 
thev would be or seem without the wealth of books and pictures 
so lavishly poured forth at this time. It would be much like sit- 
ting down to what appeared a bounteous repast, and finding only 
empty covers... The literature of the holidays has made them 
what thev are, and has so embalmed their choicest memories that 
they can never fade. Irving, Dickens, Dommett, and a hundred 
others have so immortalized their spirit that it must live forever, 
and time can change but slightly the forms of holiday observance. 
Besides the literature referring:directly to the holidays is chat 
bound between dainty covers, superbly illustrated, printed in large, 
clear tvpe on wide-margined sheets, and in all other ways most 
sumptuonsly prepared to serve as gift-books. These make up a 
full half of all the presents viven and received at this season, and 
it is well that it is soe. Other gifts may prove disappointing to 
their recipients, but books, carefully selected with regard to indi- 
vidual tastes, rarely fail to give unalloyed pleasure. From a sin- 
gle catalogue of choice holiday books one may select acceptable 
gifts for an unlimited circle of friends. They offer the most per- 
fect medium through which to present sympathy, affection, regard, 
‘ appreciation, or delicate compliment. No matter how costly the 
book, it can never appear apn ostentatious gift, and in its humblest 
form it may contain priceless treasures. 

Qf all the holiday catalogues none offers a more extensive and 
varied list of books peculiarly appropriate for gifts than that of 
Harper & Brorners. A mere glance at the titles and the sug- 
gestive array of names of authors and artists who have given 
their best talent to the production of these delights of the mind 
amd eve makes one long to possess them all. He hopes that the 
fiiends upon whom he counts for holiday remembrances will aslo 
see the fascigating: lst, and if he is wise he will take measures 
to have it brought to their notice. Among the authors whe have 
contributed their best thoughts to the Harrrns’ holiday books for 
this vear are Warner, Lossing, Reber, Dr. Tavior, Woolson, Knox, 
Dobson, Abbott, and Dunn, dnd among the artists, whose work 
enters so largely into their composition, are Abbey, Reinhart, Gib- 
~on, Parsons, and a host of others. 


In Messrs. Harper & Brotners’ holiday list appears the title 
of the most notable book of the season, She Stoops to Con- 
qite the Mistakes of “ Night. We were about to add, By 
Edwin A. Abbey,” but we must not even attempt to rob Dr, 
Groldsmith of the glory of his most charming conception. Never- 
theless, the book is made the most notable of this season’s produc- 
tions, from any publishing louse, by Mr. Abbey’s inimitable illus- 
trations. The characters which have until now existed vaguely 
and without definite features in the minds of readers of the com- 
edy, or whose persovality has been subject to the whims and 
changing ideas of four generations of actors, are here given an 
individuality from which they can never be dissociated. Who, hav- 
ing once seen Mr. Abbev’s conceptions of Kate Hardcastle and 
Constance Neville, can ever divest them of the charms and graces 
with which he has so liberally endowed them? or what actor will 
in the future dare make up for Tony Lumpkin other than as Mr. 
Albbey has decreed he shall appear? Nor has the artist-manager 
of this stage been content with introducing merely the speaking 
characters of the plav and providing them with elaborate costumes, 
With reckless liberality and disregard of expense he has intro- 
duced a host of personages never before seen on the boards, and 
provided each one with all the costly and carefuily studied acces- 
sories of the part. Thus we now for the first time enjoy a per- 
sonal acquaintance With the two charming Misses Hogy, arraved 
in the perfection of metropolitan fashion, Mrs. Grigsby smiles 
upon us from her Sedan-chair, and old Mrs. Oddfish, the curate’s 
wife, gazes upon the others with an air of severe condemnation of 
their foliies. Little Cripplegate, Jack Slang the horse-doctor, the 
man who dances the bear, and even the bear himself, are all here. 
We have long heard of them; now we know them. The volume is 
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a folio, of that heavy creamy paper that appeals so irresistibly to 
the lover of fine books, and from its sumptuous binding to the 
minutest detail of its letter-press it is exquisitely finished. In 
addition to the wealth of illustration appearing on nearly every 
page, it contains ten large photogravures, printed on thin India 
paper, and protected by fly-leaves, on which are the descriptive 
legends in red letters, Besides Dr. Goldsmith and Mr. Abbey, two 
other men, eminent respectively as author and artist, have lent 
their genius to the completion of this masterpiece. Austin Dobson 
furnishes an introduction whose rhyth:nic accents are full of quaint 
humor and pleasing conceits. In a decorative way Mr. Abbey's 
pictures have been happily supplemented by the work of Mr. Alfred 
Parsons, who with title-pages, head-pieces, and initial letters has 
added much to the beauty of the volume. The mere possession of 
a work of this character indicates culture and artistic appreciation 
in both the giver and the recipient of the gift; and during the 
approaching holidays it is destined to carry into every household 
which it enters a pleasure that will last for many years to come. 
This superb book is bound in richly ornamented leather, and each 
copy is enclosed in a handsome box, 


Nothing so appeals to a mother’s heart as something that re- 
minds her of her children, and affords her a standard by which 
their beauty, strength, and mental accomplishments may be com- 
pared. Of course the comparisons always result favorably to her 
own little ones. She would be a phenomenal mother if they did 
not, and of course that is what makes them so interesting. In 
looking over the bewildering array of new holiday books there is 
one that instantly attracts the eye, and suggests to all the same 
thqught: * What a capital book to give a mother! How quickly 
she will discover the type of her own child in it, and how happily 
she will say to herself, ‘This is beautiful, but not so beautiful as 
mine.’” Nevertheless, the litthe ones who inspired Mr. Frank 
French to produce his exquisite volume of Home Fuiries and Heart 
Flowers ave veal, living children, and his work has been done from 
life and from photographs, without the taxing of. his imagination 
for any improvement upon nature. He has, however, exercised it 
to good purpose in surrounding the faces of his sweet Home Fairies 
with their appropriate flowers, and in devising an infinite variety 
of dainty decorative bits, which are scattered with a lavish hand 
on nearly every page. He is the designer of the volume, and the 
artist as well as the engraver of its pictorial coutents. In Mra. 
Margaret Sangster, who furnishes the poetical text descriptive of 
the several Fairies and Flowers, Mr. French has a most happy and 
sympathetic co-laborer. In her sweet style, which, with all its sim- 
plicity, lacks nothing of earnest directness, she inculeates many 
a valuable lesson and enforces many a homely truth in the score 
of poems which constitute her share of the work. As Mr. French 
candidly admits in his preface to the book, Mrs. Sangster’s poems 
might well have inspired the pictures, instead of having been in 
spired by them. The volume contains twenty beautiful child 
heads, each occupying a full page, and framed in dainty blossoms, 
careless sprays, or swaying vines. It is handsomely bound, printed 
on fine heavy paper, and will prove most welcome to the seeker 
after the truly beautiful among holiday gifts. 


Another holiday book of generous proportions and dainty work- 
manship is Happy Hunting Grounds, a Tribute to the Woods 
and the Fields, written and illustrated by the author-artist W. 
Hamilton Gibson. To those who remember Pasloral Days and 
Highways and Byways, Mr. Gibson will need no introduction, 
while to those who have not been thus fortunate the new volume 
will prove a revelation of the delightful surprises hidden by Na- 
ture beneath commonplace forms, and only unfolded to her true 
lovers and close students. Mr. Gibson is one of the most ardent 
of these Nature-lovers, and has made the most of his opportuni- 
ties for discovering her guarded secrets. Combining the tempera- 
mént of an artist with the soul of a poet, he has at his command 
two mediums through which to make known lis discoveries—a 
facile brush and a ready pen. In the charming volume before us 
he paints in one paper the delights of a winter's walk through the 
forest, when the shivering earth is wrapped in her mantle of 
snow, and when against its pure white all objects are silhouetted 
and accented with a distinctness unknown to summer days. In 
another he reveals the secrets of the witch-hazel, which plant he 
studied long, and thought he knew well, before he even discovered 
that it was possessed of secrets. In “Sap Bewitched” he opens 
our eyes to the causes of those strange excrescences so frequently 
seen on the leaves or twigs of certain trees and plants, and known 
as “nutgalls,” “‘oak-apples,” etc. The most interesting and im- 
portant paper of the collection is entitled “ Backyard Studies.” 
It describes the botanical study of a summer’s spontaneous, uncut 
growth in an urban backyard, Here, on a plot of turf twenty- 
five by twelve feet, the marvellous discovery is made of sixty-four 
distinct varieties of grasses and weeds. Thus the microscopic 
studies of this most observant writer convert every square foot of 
earth into a museum of wonders, and teach that Nature cherishes 
her delightful secrets even amid the confines of city walls. 
Throughout the book the deft hand of the artist supplements the 
text with illustrations of such rare beauty and fidelity that its 
value is enhaneed a hundredfold. An old schvool-mate of Mr. Gib- 
son, who is now a warm admirer of his work, says of him: “ At 
school nubudy thought Ham Gibson would ever amount to much. 
He did not seem to care for study, generally stood pretty near the 
foot of his classes, and was forever mooning off by himself in the 
fields and woods.” The artist seems to have continued this prac- 
tice of “ mooning off” into the fields and wouds, until, as a result 
of his perseverance in this direction, he now stands very near 
the head of his class,and brings us stories from his favorite 
haunts that rival in interest the fairy tales of our childhood. 


A kindred work with this of Mr. Gibson is Upland and Meadow, 
a Poaetquissings Chronicle, by. Dr. Charles C. Abbott. To the 
lover of Nature in all her varving moods and phases this book 
will prove such a well-spring of delight, such a storehouse of in- 
formation, and such a mine of rich experience that he will at first 
read it greedily from cover to cover, then return to the beginning 
and study its every page. Finally he will pick it up at odd mo- 
ments, and at each of such opportunities will absorb a few of its 
treasures for after-thought and careful consideration. Without it 
his library would be as incomplete as though robbed of its Thoreau 
or Burroughs. It is the record of a lifetime of the closest and most 
intelligent observation, directed by a never-failing enthusiasm, and 
favored by opportunity and surroundings. Living in New Jersey, 
on a bank of the Delaware, directly in the track of great flocks 
of migratory birds, and in the immediate vicinity of several small- 
er streams, the most notable of which is the Poaetquissings, Dr. 
Abbott has pursued his studies under most advantageous circum- 
stances, He too finds winter a season full of absorbing interest, 
and his records of the abounding animal life of even zero weather 
are little short of marvellous. While Mr. Gibson writes oftenest 
of trees, plants, and flowers, Dr. Abbott, without neglecting these, 
takes most pleasure in coming to terms of intimacy with his more 
sentient neighbors of the air, the field, and the water. With the 


instincts of a true naturalist, he is willing to sit motionless for 
hours in some hidden nook, far from human habitation, and deems 
the time well spent if he is rewarded by the discovery of a single 
new trait or habit in some shy bird or animal. As interesting and 
almost as thrilling as the tiger-lunter’s accounts of night-watches 
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in Indian jungles is this naturalist’s description of a vigil in th. 
woods during a night of profound darkness, kept for auricular | 
servation of the tiny nocturnal prowlefs which he knew to |, 
abroad. Again, his record of experiments calculated to test 1}, 
knowledge and reasoning powers of birds suggests a novel ay 
fascinating line of investigation. While the author acknowledev- 
himself to be bald-lheaded, and speaks lightly of his twenty-veur 
records, he claims to have discovered the secret of perpetual yout), 
and says, “ The songs of birds, the beauty of flowers, and the con. 
panionship of animate nature prevent the naturalist from growiny 
old, except in years.” He tells his story in such simple and direc; 
language, and withal so clearly and with such an air of thoroug); 
and intimate acquaintance with his subject, that we are inclined to 
agree with the London reviewer of Upland and Meadow, who s.vs. 
“This is the most delightful book of the kind that America |i, 
given us,” 


The most recent addition to the literature pertaining to white 
men and Indians in the far West is Massacres of the Mountains, 
by J. P. Dunn, Jun. It is an impartial, concise, and yet thoroughly 
comprehensive account of the Indian wars of the past fifty years, 
presenting in detail the causes that led to them, the results that 
followed, and narrating most of the leading incidents of the sey- 
eral struggles. Without seeking to palliate a single offence on 
the part of the Indians, or to exaggerate a single act of injustice 
on the part of the white man, the author has iitumined this dark- 
est page of American history with the light of truth in such floods 
that the horrible iniquity of our dealings with these people must 
be apparent to the most skeptical reader of his glowing pages. In 
making his statements he cites indisputable authorities, and pro- 
duces irrefutable evidence to support them. His terrible arraign- 
ment of the powers that be and that have been is fortified to with. 
stand every test. He wields the scalpel with an unflinching hand, 
and it cuts to the quick. The narrative is of thrilling interest, 
and but for the sad reality of its facts, it would rank among the 
standards of romance. Containing nearly eight hundred pages of 
reading matter, profusely illustrated, the volume is an epitomized 
pictorial history of the modern American Indian, and as such 
should be read and studied in every school throughout the land. 
No parent can err in presenting as a holiday gift to his children 
a copy of this most admirable work. 


After looking upon the dark side of existence upon the plains 
and among the mountains of the far West, it is a relief and a 
pleasure to turn to a charming picture of the domestic life of a 
frontier soldier drawn by the loving hand of his most constant 
and devoted companion. In Boots and Saddles Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Custer discloses the inner life of her hero-husband, and leaves 
him none the less a hero, Without aiming at literary excellence, 
and only seeking to tell in simple language the story of a few 
eventful vears, she has produced a book of exceptional literary 
merit. We all knew the dashing soldier; now we know the man, 
the tender husband, the devoted son, the gay comrade. The story 
abounds in incident, and its interes: is not abated in a single chap- 
ter. It is a faithful transcript of every-day events in an existence 
so remote from our own monotonous routine that we have been 
inclined to surround it with an ideal halo, It is a wild, free life 
of camps and forts on boundless prairies, amid ever-present dan- 
gers, and far removed from the luxuries and conventionalities of 
civilization, It is a life of tempest and sunshine, of pain and 
pleasure, beyond anything that most of us can dream ; but through 
it all flows a deep, full stream of domestic love and tenderness, 
Her intense devotion to her husband has led the author to keep 
him ever in the foreground; but not the least of her story's 
charms is the reflex insight that she unavoidably gives us into her 
own character. Amid all her boisterous surroundings it remains 
so sweetly and thoroughly womanly that by the time the book is 
finished we seem to have always known and loved her. Beyond a 
doubt this fragmentary record of two lives is one of the most 
charming stories whose titles grace the holiday list. 


No form of winter reading is more delightful than summer rem- 
iniscences. While situung beside a cozy fire, with bitter blasts 
howling beyond the drawn curtains, how fondly we dream and talk 
of the vanished pleasures of mountain and sea-side in the delicious 
summer days tha: now seem so long past! They are in such con- 
trast to our surroundings that their very existence is mythical, and 
their return appears an impossibility. Then it is that our hope 
aud faith are revived by some such book as Their Pilgrimage, in 
which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner tells us that such days have 
been, and promises that they shall be again. The book is a series 
of summer studies, sketched by a master hand, and connected by 
a delicate but never- broken thread of sprightly narrative. By 
the magic of its pages the reader is transported swiftly and easily 
from one to another of the famous summer resorts of the Atlantic 
States, and at each he finds a delightfully well-informed guide 


~ awaiting him. He remains at each place just long enough to skim 


the cream of its pleasures without discovering the thin depths of 
its frivolities; and then, presto! the scene changes, and new de- 
lights are unfolded. Starting at Old Point Comfort, he is led skil- 
fully up the coast to Atlantic City, Cape May, Long Branch, New- 
port, and so on, by way of Martha’s Vineyard, Boston, and the Isles 
of Shoals, to Mount Desert and Bar Harbor. Retracing his steps 
with one magic stride to Virginia, he enters the congenial circle 
gathered at White Sulphur Springs, tarrics with them a few davs, 
and again turns northward. By way of the Catskills, Saratoga, 
Richfield Springs, Niagara, the St. Lawrence islands, and the White 
Mountains, he finally reaches the Berkshire Hills of Massachusetts, 
and, like all summer wanderers inclined to do the correct thing, 
ends his season amid the autumnal delights of Lenox. It is doubt- 
ful whether Mr, Warner, who conducts the pilgrimage, or Mr. Rein- 
hart, who illustrates it, adds most to its pleasure. With his happy 
intuition of what will appeal most strongly to the tourist eye, the 
artist has caught and given permanent expression to the most 
characteristic scenes and incidents of the several halting-places. 
For several years Mr. Reinhart has treated us to sketches of simi- 
lar incidents of foreign life, but it adds a new zest to our pleasure 
in his work to find him once more at home and among us. Rank- 
ing as be does among our foremost illustrators, his name alone 
would guarantee this pleasant summer book for winter reading an 
eminent position on the crowded shelves of this year’s holiday lit 
erature. 


If the delight and interest of children in the literature prepared 
expressly for them keep pace with the steady advance of their 
periodicals in beauty and excellence, the youthful readers of this 
generation are indeed to be envied. Each number of an illus- 
trated weekly for young people is a joy in itself; what then can 
be said of a complete volume containing fifty-two such numbers ? 
It isa great treasure-house filled to overflowing with delightful 
surprises, an ever-recurring joy that will last throughout the year, 
to gladden rainy days and dull hours when all other amusements 
have fafled. Such is the bound volume of Harpgr’s Youre Pro- 
pix for 1886. Happy will be the bov or girl who receives this 
magnificent book as « holiday. gift! How he or she will revel in 
the completed serials, the short stories, and above all in the pic- 
tures, of which there are over seven hundred among the eight liun- 
dred and thirty-six pages contained between its green covers, 
They are drawn by the leading illustrators of the world—the very 
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sume who are emploved to produce the beautiful pictures in 
the grown people’s magazines. Among them are Abbey, Rein- 
hart, Rogers, Thulstrup, Frost, Beard, Church, Smedley, Nast, 
Howard Pyle, Gibson, Davidson, Snyder, Graham, Jessie Shepherd, 
Miss McDermott, and a hundred more, all so clever with their pen- 
ceils that each picture in this wonderful book seems more beau- 
tiful than the others. Then the serial stories, whole books by 
themselves, of which four or five, and sometimes more, appear in 
every bound volume of this prince of juvenile magazines. In this 
one, which is Volume VII., we find three for boys, “Two Ar- 
rows,” an Indian story, by W. O. Stoddard, “ Silent Pete,” by James 
Otis, and “ The Flamingo Feather,” by Kirk Manroe; and two for 
girls, “Jo’s Opportunity” and “False Witness,” both by Mrs. 
Lucy C. Lillie. Besides these are a dozen short serials of two or 
three chapters each. In the department of out-of-door sports are 
given the fullest instructions, by those most expert in them, for ev- 
erv kind of game and sport, including tennis, base-ball, foot-ball, 
lacrosse, canoeing, bicycling, riding, ice-vachting, shooting, coast- 
ing, swimming, and general athletics. Among the writers of short 
stories we find such names as Louisa M. Alcott, Frank Converse, 
H. C. Bunner, David Ker, Frederick Schwatka, Ernest Ingersoll, 
and a perfect host of others almost as well known, and equally 
charming to young readers. Natural history in all its forms is 
treated of in the most interesting manner by its most thorough 
students. Puzzles and tricks without number are explained and 
illustrated. Dainty verses and songs with music, plays for home 
performance, directions for acting charades and preparing tab- 
leaux—-in fact everything under the sun calculated to amuse and 
instruct vouthful readers seems to have been thought of, and col- 
lected between the covers of this marvellous book. Its contents 
are so varied and numerous that the index to them alone oceu- 
pies several pages of very small type. 


Nothing pertaining to the Revolutionary war and its prominent 
figures can fail to be of profound interest tc the patriotic Ameri- 
can, and when a story of those thrilling times comes to us fresh 
from the pen of so ripe a historical scholar as Benson J. Lossing, 
we find cause for redoubled congratulation. His latest work, 
Mary and Martha, the Mother and Wife of George Washington, 
has little to do with war and battle, but treats of the personality 
of the two lovely and lovable women who were nearest and dear- 
est to our great national hero, The book is mainly a collection 
of charming narratives illustrating the character of these notable 
women, which incidentally throw many side gleams of light upon 
our early history. Although the wife of Washington has long 
been a familiar figure to us, we find in this story much that is 
new concerning her, and we lay down the book with our feelings 
of admiration and respect for her vastly increased. Of his mo- 
ther but little has heretofore been known, and to the painstaking 
annalist who now tells us so much of herself and her family history 
the world at large, and Americans in particular, owe a debt of 
gratitude. The book is handsomely bound and copiously illus- 
trated from original sketches, many of which were made by the 
author while pursuing his researches, 


No historical studies of the fine arts of equal value with those 
of Dr. Franz von Reber, of Munich, have ever been placed in the 
hands of the seeker after trustworthy information on this subject. 
In two companion volumes, published by the Messrs. Harper & 
Brotuers, and entitled respectively a History of Ancient Art and 
a History of Medieval Art, the author reviews the art progress of 
the world from most ancient times to the sixteenth century of our 
own era. Of this work Professor Charles Eliot Norton, of Har- 
vard University, says: “‘So far as I am aware there is no compend 
of information on the subject, in any language, so trustworthy and 
judicious as this. It serves equally well as an introduction to the 
study and a treatise to which the advanced student may refer with 
advantage to refresh his knowledge of the outlines of any part of 
the field.” Under the three heads of architecture, sculpture, and 
painting the author treats, in his first volume, of the art history of 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Phoenicia, Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Etruria, and Rome. From the Egyptian Pyramids to the Athenian 
Parthenon, and from the rude conventionalities of Assyrian sculp- 
ture to the Hermes of Praxiteles, he has carefully and intelligently 
considered and pronounced upon even the most fragmentary re- 
mains of the several art epochs. His mature judgment, unbiassed 
by metaphysical intrusion, and supported by a ripe scholarship, 
must be accepted as incontestable authority, and is thus of greatest 
value to the student. In the second volume, which covers the first 
fifteen centuries of the Christian era, there is little of sculpture, 
but much of architecture and painting, the plastic art and sculp- 
ture in the round having been interdicted, as being peculiarly 
heathenish, by the early fathers of the Church. Such art as flour- 
ished through the Dark Ages found its fullest expression in archi- 


‘tecture, mainly ecclesiastical in character, and its progress In this 


direction is carefully traced through the several countries of con- 
tinental Europe and in England. There was even less of true art 
found in Mohammedan than in Christian countries, but such as 
existed is described and classified with the minuteness of detail 
which characterizes all of Dr. Von Reber’s work. Both of these 
volumes are so profusely illustrated that they might well be termed 
pictorial histories of art. The translation of this work from 
its original German has been most conscientiously performed by 
the archeologist Joseph Thacher Clarke, who from his own re- 
searches has also been able to augment its contents, and thus add 
materially to its value. 


Those boys and girls who long to travel and see the wonderful 
sights of the world, but lack the opportunity of so doing, can find 
a most satisfying substitute for actual experience In the fascina- 
ting books prepared for them by Colonel Thomas W. Knox. Ile 
travels for them to all parts of the globe, with eyes and ears wide 
open, and is possessed of wonderful powers of describing all that 
he sees and hears. Having already written five volumes of travel 
in the far East and one in South America, he now presents 
them with a holiday gift of another, It is entitled The Boy Trav- 
ellers in the Russian Empire, and is described as being the adven- 
tures of two youths in a journey in European and Asiatic Russia, 
with accounts of a tour across Siberia, voyages on the Amoor, 
Volga, and other rivers, a visit to Central Asia, travels among the 
exiles, and a historical sketch of the empire from its foundation 
to the present time. Could anything be more comprehensive? 
It would seem not; and if the reader, after having finished the 
book, does not know just as much about Russia and the Russians 
as Colonel Knox, who has visited and travelled extensively in that 
country three different times, it will be his own fault, and he 
had better sit right down and read the book through again. If 
any boy who desires to travel for the sake of adding to his know- 
ledge of foreign countries is offered as a Christmas -gift an ex- 
cursion ticket to Russia and return, or a copy of this entertain- 
ing book, we would honestly advise him to accept the latter, for he 
will thus gain more of the desired information in three days than 
he would in twice that number of months of actual experience. 
To say that the book is “copiously illustrated,” which is the way 
Colonel Knox himself expresses it, conveys but an indefinite idea 
of the immense number of pictures contained within its covers. 
It is a book of five hundred pages, nearly all of which are illus- 
trated with one and often with two wood-cuts. Thus, what the 
text does not describe, the pictures do, and where they are lacking, 
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the Colonel’s ready pen supplies all deficiencies. The volume is a 
fitting companion for those that have preceded it, and will convey 
to its youthful readers a more thorough and comprehensive know- 
ee the Russia of to-day than all the histories of all the 
schools. 


Although the first volume of Dr. Thomson’s life work, The Land 
and the Book, was published in 1880, the second in 1882, and the 
third a vear ago, the issuing, at this season, by the publishers, of a 
hew popular edition in a cheaper form than the original, though 
printed from the same plates, must be regarded with satisfaction 
by all Biblical students. The first volume relates to Southern 
Palestine and Jerusalem ;-the second, to Central Palestine and 
Phoenicia ; and the third, to Lebanon, Damascus, and the Country 
Beyond Jordan. During his residence of nearly half a century 
in the Holy Land the author has had the most ample oppor- 
tunity for study and the collection of material. This he has 
improved to the utmost; and as a result has produced a work 
which is not only intensely interesting as an archeological record 
and guide to the antiquarian explorer or simple traveller, but as 
a verification of Bible history. By means of the distinguishing 
landmarks and monuments still surviving he has located tie 
scenes of all the leading incidents narrated in the Scriptures, as 
well as of many of less importance, and his vivid descriptions of 
these places glow with the local color of the surroundings amid 
which they were written. 


Joseph the Prime Minister is the latest of Dr. William M. 
Taylor’s important series of character studies from the Bible. 
They already number seven volumes, and have attained such 
success that while they are considered essential to every min- 
isterial library, they are to be found in those of a large pros 
portion of the laity as well. The story of Joseph, as told by 
Dr. Taylor, is not only characterized by a scholarly familiarity with 
its scenes and material adjuncts, but by a profound insight into 
the human mind and its actuating motives. It places Joseph in an 
entirely different attitude from that in which we have been accus- 
tomed to regard him. Our youthful impressions of this favorite 
among the heroes of our childlrood are often the only ones that 
have remained with us, and we are most accustomed to think of 
him in the pit, in prison, as an interpreter of dreams, and the bene- 
factor of his family. Now we are led to admire his statesman- 
ship, and to regard him as the wise ruler, making and enforcing 
wholesome laws for the people committed to his charge. Al- 
though the exquisite story is subjected to the most searching analy- 
sis in the fifteen discourses which are included in this volume, 
and is examined sentence by sentence, it loses nothing of its charm 
or beauty in the course of the exhaustive process. It rather gains 
in interest the more minutely it is examined; and with the lighf 
of our recently acquired knowledge we turn again to its perusal 
with fresh delight and augmented pleasure, 


Bishop Alfred Lee, of Delaware, having followed out a novel 
and thoroughly interesting line of Biblical research, has col- 
lected the results of his labor in book form, and under the 
title of Eventful Nights in Bible History now offers them as a 
contribution to our literature. In the Old Testament the author 
discovers fifteen of these eventful nights, most of them full of 
terror and destruction, but some of glorious visions and righit- 
eous triumphs. In forcible language he sets forth the thrilling 
events of these memorable nights, and draws attention to the les- 
sons which they teach. He uses his fine descriptive powers most 
effectively, and betrays a masterly hand in the few but thrilling 
strokes, with which he draws such pictures as the passage of 
Israel through the Red Sea, and the consternation in the hall of 
the Babylonian king at the appearance of the writing on the wall, 
The eventful nights of the New Testament number sixteen, most 
of which are directly connected with=the life of the Saviour. 
They are nights of marvellous joy, of sadness, and of anguish, but 
from each one comes a promise of love and hope for all man- 
kind. With the aid of such books as this, in which-the stories 
of the Bible are cleared from whatever of mystery and uncertain- 
ty may have attached to them, their reading and study is accom- 
panied by a new fascination, and must be undertaken with re- 
doubled zest. The day of sternness and severity in this, as well 
as in other things, is passing, and of the new era, in which the 
acquirement of all forms of knowledge, including that of the 
Scriptures, shall be a pleasure rather than a task, the author of 
this book has proved himself a skilful promoter. 


The most learned and scholarly publication issued by Messrs. 
Harper & Brorness this year is undoubtedly Professor J. H. Thay- 
er’s Greek-Knglish Lexicon of the New Testament, translated from 
Grimm's Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. It is founded on the 
second edition of the Lericon Graco-Latinum in Libros Novi Tes- 
tamenti of Professor Grimm, of Jena, which appeared in 1878, 
Besides translating the work into English, Professor Thayer has 
revised and enlarged it, has sought to verify all references, to give 
the derivation of words in cases agreed upon by the foremost ety- 
mologists, and of interest to the general student, to supply the New 
Testament passages accidentally omitted, to note more fully the 
variations in the Greek text of current editions, and to give the 
more noteworthy renderings, not only of the King James version, 
but also of the Revised New Testament, of which he was one of 
the Committee of Revision. In its present form the Lexicon is 
adapted for use with any of the current Greek texts, in which re- 
spect it is unique. It includes many new words and forms of 
which preceding lexicons take no account, and even the varie- 
ties of spelling in the several editions are carefully catalogued. 
Besides tracing historically the significance and use of the more 
important words, it carefully explains the differences between 
classical and sacred usage, and thus often discloses delicate shades 
of Biblical thought. In the discussion of difficult passages the 
rival interpretations are fairly noted, and authors of diverse de- 
nominational connections are impartially cited. Although the 
deferred publication of the work has occasioned some impatience 
on the part of expectant students, its enhanced value resulting 
from these delays will prove an ample compensation for them, and 
the splendid quarto will prove to them an appropriate and wel- 
coine holiday gift. 


Although published six years ago, there is to-day no abatement of 
the absorbing interest excited by General Lew Wallace’s inimitable 
religious romance, Ben-Hur: a Zale of the Christ. More than an 
eighth of a million copies of the book have been sold in this coun- 
trv, and still the supply cannot be printed fast enough to keep pace 
with the demand. Since the production of Uncle Tom's Cabin no 
work of fiction has reached the height of popular estimation at- 
tained by Ben-Hur. Although the success of the book is plienom- 
enal, it is by no means surprising; the only wonder is that the 
theme, with its dramatic accessories of scene and circumstance, 
was not long ago selected for the purpose of fictitious narrative. 
While the romance is of absorbing and frequently of thrilling 
interest, it is so reverent in tone, so free from any expression that 
directly or by implication could give a shadow of offence, that its 
most ardent admirers are found among the sincerest followers of 
the Saviour. It is in thorough consonance with the Christianity 
of the New Testament, and only serves to impress more deeply 
upon us the pre-eminent dignity and gentleness of the God-man 


upon whose coming the chief interest of the story centres. Be- 
sides holding its readers spelibuund with the interest of its narra- 
tive, the book is a scholarly commentary upon the manners, cus- 
toms, and religious beliefs obtaining among the peoples of that 
epoch. It gives a new insight into the feelings of intense expec- 
tation that prevailed among the Jews, and to a certain extent in 
other nations, regarding the advent of the King whose coming had 
been promised, and reveals the bitter disappointment of those 
whose hopes were founded upon an earthly kingdom and a de- 
stroyer of their enemies. | 


Not least important among the prominent books of the year 
is Mr. Charles H. Ham’s Manual Training, which is happily 
announced as “the solution of social and industrial problems.” 
In this day of search after the best methods of enlarging the 
scope and influence of education such a work must attract the 
attention of all thinkers upon the subject; nor can they fail to 
be impressed with the clearness and weight of its argument. 
Eight chapters of the book are devoted to descriptions of the sev- 
eral departments of the Chicago Manual Training School, the 
first independent one of its kind in the world. The course of 
manual instruction and the purely mental curriculum of this in- 
stitution are explained and commented upon ‘at length, the value 
of each is tested by comparison with the other, and a strong plea 
is made for a combination of the two methods of instruction in 
public schools. The central idea of the volume is that manual 
labor, directed by a trained mind, is niére noble, and must take 
higher rank among forces emploved by the world’s workers, than 
that of the brain alone, or the hand unguided by intelligence. 
The author is enthusiastic in his conception of what may be ac- 
complished in this direction, and his words have a clear ring and 
incisive force worthy of the noble cause in which they are utter- 
ed, namely, the enfranchisement of labor from its thraldom of 
ignorance. No parent, attempting to foresee or outline the future 
of his son, can afford to neglect the advice here given, and no 
manly boy can fail to respond with enthusiasm to the invitation 
of these pages. 


A narrative of the sea, gleaned from the letters and journals 
of one who gained an intimate acquaintance with its mysteries 
nearly a hundred years ago, has just been issued from the press 
of the Messrs. Harper. In the Voyages of a Merchant Navigator, 
compiled by Mr. H. W.S. Cleveland from records left by his fa- 
ther, Captain Richard J. Cleveland, we have a book that rivals in 
interest Dana’s 7wo Years Before the Mast. Opening with a 
graphic picture of the position occupied by Salem, Massachusetts, 
during the Revolution, and the intense commercial activity per- 
vading the city directly after the close of that struggle, the story 
is a continuous record of adventure, successful and otherwise, ex- 
tending over a period of twenty-five vears. During this time their 
hero traverses nearly every navigable portion of the globe, and is 
constantly emploved in hazardous and oftentimes desperate ven- 
tures, While thus engaged he found time and opportunity for 
the writing of voluminous letters, and for carefully noting pass- 
ing events in his journal. He proved to be a close observer, and 
being possessed of a happy descriptive faculty, these memoranda 
of his life are of absorbing interest. He was an active participant 
in those feats of navigation that early in the present century 
placed Yankee ships, manned by Yankee seamen, at the head of 
the world’s merchant marine. His active life was passed amid 
such scenes of danger, privation, savage encounter, and oppres- 
sion of the weak by the strong as are used to construct the most 
thrilling romances of the sea and a sailor’s life. 


To the young student of music no more charming book can be 
presented than the daintily bound little volume in which Mrs. 
Lucy C, Lillie has told 7he Story of Music and Musicians. It is 


calculated to advise, help, and stimulate the interest of the stn-. 


dent rather than to usurp in any degree the functions of the text- 
books. A large portion of the book is devoted to simple sketches 
of the life and works of noted musicians and composers. They 
are of trials and triumphs, disappointments and suecesses, but, 
above all, of the determined effort without which even genius can- 
not hope to make itself known and appreciated. Thé story is 
such a delightful blending of pleasure and instruction that it is 
thoroughly interesting even to those who know nothing of music, 
while to those who would devote themselves to the “ heavenly 
art” it comes as an inspiration and a guide. It contains a seore 
of illustrations, some of them by Abbey, Thulstrup, and Snyder ; 
and portraits, from authentic sources, of the most famous com- 
posers of the last and this century. 


As George Eliot is generally conceded to have been one of the 
most noteworthy women of her age, any-item-of information relat- 
ing to her life and labors must be of the greatest interest to her 
admirers, as well as to every student of literature and literary 
methods. Although five years have elapsed since her death, the 
eagerness for information concerning her personality and manner 
of thought has in no wise abated. Ina earefully considered and 
happily worded volume entitled George Eliot and Her Heroines, a 
Study, by Abba Goold Woolson, the inner life of the great novel- 
ist and the motives by which her teachings were actuated are sub- 
jected to a Critical analysis with the view of gratifving this desire 
for knowledge of the woman’s individuality. Although searching 
and severe, this analysis is absolutely impartial, and as such is 
of unquestionable value. It throws a flood of light upon many 
phases of the novelist’s work that have hitherto proved puzzling 
and incompatible with her success, such as the despondent tone 
of her novels and the standard of ethics revealed in them. Taken 
as a whole, in connection with the universal interest attaching to its 
subject, the little volume before us is one of the best and most thor- 
oughly satisfactory efforts of contemporaneous literary criticism. 


In East Angels and Castle Nowhere, two of the books contributed 
to this season’s holiday feast by Constance Fenimore Woolson, 
the reader is presented with a wide range of thought and enter- 
tainment. The two books are in striking contrast to each other, 
for while the first deals with the warmth,'the tropical scenery, 
and the fearfully beautiful flooded forests of Florida, the other 
bears with it a breath of the North-land, and wintry blasts from 
the Great Lakes. No writer of this day possesses more marvel- 
lous descriptive powers than Miss Woolson, and these she has 
employed to the utmost in producing Hast Angels. Not only are 
they marvellous when apptied to inanimate nature in all her varv- 
ing moods, but in their vivid portraval‘of human character with 
its diverse motives of action. The minuteness with which she de- 
scribes the principal personage of this story until she is a familiar 
acquaintance, and the skill with which she sueceeds in so sup- 
pressing her that we lave no idea of the importance of her rd/e 
until the story is nearly finished, is a veritable triumph of literary 
art. Castle Nowhere is a volume of nine Lake Country sketches, 
the scenes of which are laid in Mackinac and among the copper 
mines of Lake Superior. They breathe the very essence of the 


Northern forests and waters, and are vivid transcripts of the crude 
but vigorous and full-blooded life. of that fascinating country. 
This volume, aud Rodman the Keeper, a collection of delightful 
Southern sketches, were originally published several vears ago: 
but they have lately been added to tle Messrs, Harper's complete 
edition of Miss Woolson’s novels, 
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She Stoops to ails Illustrated by Abbey. 


She Stoops to Conquer; Or, The Mistakes of a Night. A Comedy. By Dr. Goup- 
SMITH. With Photo- gravure and Process Reproductions from Drawings by Ep- 
win A. AsBEy. Decoratious by ALFRED Parsons. Introduction by Austin Dos- 
son. Folio, Illuminated Leether, Gilt Edges, $20 00. (Jn a Bor.) 


a Herrick’s Poems. [Illustrated by Abbey. 


Selections from the Poems of Robert Herrick. With Drawings nn A. ABBEY. 
pp. xviii, 188. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. Illustrated by Boughton 
and Abbey. 


Sketching Rambles in Holland. By Georce H. Boventon, A.R.A. Beautifully and 
Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings from Drawings by the Author and Ep- 
win A. ABBEY. pp. xvi., 342. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 
Engravings of Typical Heads of Beautiful Children. By Frank Frencn. With 
Poems by MarGaret E. SanosTer. Illustrated with numerous Head-pieces, Tail- 
pieces, Initial Letters, and Other 4to, lluminated Cloth, $6 00. (Jna 
Bor.) 


“Harper's Young People” for 1886. Vol. VII. 


Pp. viii., 832. With nearly One Thousand Illustrations. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, 
$3 50. Vols. IV., V., and VI., $3 50 each. Vols. L., I, and III. owt of print. 


Thos. W. Knox's Books for Boys: 
The Boy Travellers in the Russian Empire. 


Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey in European and Asiatic Russia, with Ac- 

counts of a Tour Across Siberia, Voyages on the Amoor, Volga, and other Rivers, a 

Visit to Central Asia, Travels Among the Exiles, and a Historical Sketch of the Em- 

pire from its Foundation to the Present Time. By Taomas W. Knox. With Col- 

a Frontispiece, Profuse Lilustrations, and Maps. pp. 506. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
00. 


The Boy Travellers in South America. 
Adventures of Two Youths in a Journey through Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Brazil, Par- 
aguay, Argentine Republic, and Chili. By Taomas W. Knox. With Colored Fron- 
=a Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. xvi., 514. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, 
00 


The Vo 


of the “Vivian.” 
The Voy of the ‘‘ Vivian” to the North Pole and Beyond. By THomas W. 
Knox. With Colored Frontispiece, Profuse Illustrations, and Maps. pp. 298. 8vo, 


Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


Boy Travellers in the Far East. 
In Five Volumes. Colored Frontispiece and Profuse [lustrations. 
Cloth, $3 00 each Volume. 

Part I. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO JAPAN 
AND CHINA.—Part II. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOUR- 
NEY TO SIAM AND JAVA.—Part III]. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS 
IN A JOURNEY TO CEYLON AND INDIA.—Part IV. ADVENTURES OF 
TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY TO EGYPT AND THE HOLY LAND.— 
Part V. ADVENTURES OF TWO YOUTHS IN A JOURNEY THROUGH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Hunting Adventures on Land and Sea. By Thos. W. 


Knox. 
In Two Vols. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50 per Vol. 

Part I. THE YOUNG NIMRODS IN NORTH AMERICA.—Parrt II. THE 
YOUNG NIMRODS AROUND THE WORLD. 


Ernest Ingersoll’s Works: 
Country Cousins. 


Short Studies in the Natural History of the United States. By Ernest INGERSOLL. 
Illustrated. pp. 252. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


Knocking Round the Rockies. 
Illustrated. pp. viii., 220. 8vo, Illuminated Cioth, $2 00. 


Friends Worth Knowing. 
Illustrated. pp. 258. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 


Lossing’s Works: 
Mary and Martha. 
' The Mother and the Wife of George Washington. By Brnson J. Losstna. 
trated. pp. xxii., 348. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 
Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the ee. 5 , Scenery, Relics, and 
E | 


Traditions of the War for Independence. B NSON ING. 2 vols., 8vo, 
Cloth, $14 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $18 00 per Set. 


Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812; 
Or, Illustrations by Pen and Pencil of the History, rns gat Scenery, Relics, and 
Traditions of the Last War for American Independence. By Benson J. Losstna. 
With 882 Illustrations, engraved on Wood by Lossing & Barritt, chiefly from Original 
Sketches by the Author. Complete in One Volume, 1084 pages, large 8vo. Price, in 
Cloth, $7 00; Sheep, $8 50: Half Calf or Half Morocco extra, $10 00. 


Harper's Popular Cyclopedia of United States History. 
‘From the Aboriginal Period to 1876. Containing Brief Sketches of Important Events 
and Conspicuous Actors. By Benson J. Lossine, LL.D. Illustrated by Two Steel- 
Plate Portraits and over 1000 Engravings. 2 vols., Royal 8vo, Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00 per Set. (Sold by Subscription only.) 

The Story of the United States Navy, for Boys. 
By Benson J. Losstnc, LL.D. Illustrated. 12mo, Half Leather, $1 75. 


The Boys’ Book of Battle Lyrics. 
By Tuomas Dunn Enouisn, M.D., LL.D. Illustrated. pp. xii., 168. Square 8vo, 
Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 
Pepper and Salt. 
Pepper and Salt; or, Seasoning for — Folk. Pre 
Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 4to, 
Indian History for Young Folks. 
By Francis 8. Drake. With Colored Frontispiece, Numerous Illustrations, and a 
Map. pp. 480. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $3 00. 


Index to Harper's Magazine. 
Alphabetical, Analytical, and Classified. Vols. I. to LXX., inclusive. Compiled by 
C.A. DuRFEE. pp.784. 8vo, Cloth, $4 00; Half Calf, $6 25. 2 


By Thos. W. Knox. 


8vo, Illuminated 


Illus- 


red by Howarp Py te. 
lluminated Cloth, $2 00. 


Happy Hunting-Grounds. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


appy Hunting-Grounds. A Tribute to the Woods and Fields. By W. Hamiiton 
rated by the Author. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn 
a Boz.) 


Highways and Byways. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 


Highways and Byways; or, Saunterings in New England. By W. Hamrton Grn- 
son. Illustrated by the Author. pp.158. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. 


(Jn a Bor.) 
Pastoral Days. By W. Hamilton Gibson. 
By W. HamILtTon Grsson. 


Pastoral Days; or, Memories of a New England Year. 
Illustrated by the Author. pp. 154. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn 


Grsson. Llust 


a Bor.) 
The Raven. Illustrated by Dore. 
The Raven. By EpGar ALLAN Pog. Illustrated by Gustave Dor&. With Com- 


ment by EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Folio, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. 


(In a Bor.) 
Illustrated by Dore. 


The Ancient Mariner. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. By Samvet TAYLOR CoLERIDGE. [Illustrated by 
ges, $10 00. (Jn a Bor.) 


GusTaAvVE Dorz. Folio, Cloth, Gilt 


Poems by Will Carleton: 
CITY BALLADS. IIl’d. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM FESTIVALS. Lll’d. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM BALLADS. Ill'd. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
FARM LEGENDS. Ill'd. Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CENTENNIAL RHYMES. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Nature's Serial Story. Illustrated Edition. 


By Epwarp P Rog. Beautifully and Profusely Illustrated with Wood-engravings 
from Drawings by WILLIAM HAMILTON Gipson and FREDERIC DIELMAN. pp. xviil., 
430. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $5 00; Gilt Edges, $5 25. 


The Heart of the White Mountains. 


By Samuet ApAMs Drake. Illustrated by W. HamritTon Grason, Author of ‘‘ Pas. 
toral Days.” pp. xii., 318. 4to, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, $7 50. (Jn a Boz.) 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. 


sd SaMvuEL ApAmMs Drake. With numerous Illustrations. pp. 460. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf, $5 75. . 


Upland and Meadow. 


A Poaetquissings Chronicle. 


By C. Apspott, M.D. pp. x., 398. 12mo, 
Ornamental Cloth, $1 50. 


- Voyages of a Merchant Navigator. 


Compiled from the Journals and Letters of the late Richard J. Cleveland. By 
H. W. 8. CLEVELAND. With Portrait. pp. x., 246. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Fly-Rods and Fly-Tackle. 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use. By Henry P. WELts. Illustrated. 
pp. 364. Post 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 50. 


The American Salmon-Fisherman. 


By Henry P. WELLS. With Illustrations and a Map showing the Location of Salmon 
Rivers. pp. 166. 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Thomson's The Land and the Book. 


The Land and the Book. By Wriu1am M. Tuomson, D.D., Forty-five Years a Mis- 
sionary in Syria and Palestine. In Three Volumes. Copiously Illustrated. Square 
8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half-Morocco, $8 30: Full Morocco, Gilt 
Edges, $10 00 per Volume. (The Volumes sold separately.) 
Vou. I. SOUTHERN PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM. (140 Ill’s and Maps.) 
VoL. Il. CENTRAL PALESTINE AND PHCENICIA. (130 Ill’s and Maps.) 
Vou. IIT. LEBANON, DAMASCUS, AND BEYOND JORDAN. (147 Illustra- 


tions and Maps.) 
Also, Popular Edition. Three Volumes, Cloth, $9 00 per Set. 


Higginson’s Larger History of the United States. 


A Larger History of the United States of America to the Close of President Jackson's 
Administration. By THomas WENTWORTH HiGGINson. Illustrated by Maps, Plans, 
Portraits, and other Engravings. pp. xii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Friendly Edition” of Shakespeare's Works. 
Edited by W.J. Rotre. In 20 volumes. Illustrated. 16mo, Gilt Tops and Uncut 
Edges, Sheets, $27 00; Cloth, $30 00; Half Calf, $60 00 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
Stanley's Congo. 


The Congo, aud the Founding of Its Free State: A Story of Work and Exploration. 
By H. M. Stan.ey, Author of ‘‘ Through the Dark Continent,” &c. With over 100 
Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols., pp. 1130. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $10 00 per Set. 


Massacres of the Mountains. 


A History of the Indian Wars of the Far West. By J. P. Dunn, Jr., M.8., LL.B. 
With a Map and Profuse Illustrations. pp. x., 784. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $8 75. 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. 


Writings and Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden. Edited by Joun BIGELOW. pp. xviii., 
1202. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set. 


Life of James Buchanan, 


Fifteenth President of the United States. By Grorce Ticknor Curtis. With Two 
Steel-plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $6 00 per Set. 


Memoirs of General Dix. 


Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his Son, MorGan Drx. With Five Steel- 
plate Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $5 00 per Set. 


A Naturalists Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago. 
By Henry O. Fores, F.R.G.8., &c. With many Illustrations (including a colored 
Frontispiece) and Maps. pp. xx., 536. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00. 

The Fall of Constantinople. 

Being the Story of the Fourth Crusade. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. pp. xvi., 422. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 
A History of Wood-Engraving. 


By Grorce E. Woopserry. With numerous Illustrations. pp. 222. 8yvo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, $3 50. 


The Ceramic Art. 


A Compendium of the History and Manufacture of Pottery and Porcelain. By Jen- 
NIE J. Youne. With 464 Illustrations. pp. 500. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $5 00. 


| 
| 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


Schliemann’s Troja. 


Troja. Results of the Latest Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s 
Troy, and in the Heroic Tumuli and other Sites, made in the Year 1882, and a Narra- 
tive of a Journey in the Troad in 1881. By Dr. Henry Scuiiemann, Author of 
“*Tlios,” &c. Preface by Professor A. H. Sayce. With 150 Wood-cuts and 4 Maps 
and Plans. pp. xl., 484. 8vo, Cloth, $7 50; Half Morocco, $10 00. 


. 
Schliemann’s Ilhios. 

Ilios, the City and Country of the Trojans. The Results of Researches and Discov: 
eries on the Site of Troy and throughout the Troad in the years 1871-'72~'73—78-'79; 
including an Autobiography of the Author. By Dr. Henry Scuaiiemany, F.S.A. 
With a Preface, Appendices, and Notes by Professors Rudolf Virchow, Max Miller, 
A.H. Sayce, and others. With Maps, Plans, and about 1800 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 
800. Imperial 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $12 00; Half Morocco, $15 00. 


Reber’s Medieval Art. 


History of Medieval Art. By Dr. Franz von Reser. Translated and Augmented 
by Jos—EPpH THACHER CLARKE. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


Reber’s Ancient Art. 


By Dr. Franz von Reser, Director of the Bavarian Royal and State Galleries of 
Paintings, Professor in the University and Polytechnic of Munich. Revised by the 
Author. Translated and Augmented by JosepH THACHER CLARKE. With 310 II- 
lustrations and a Glossary of Technical Terms. pp. xx., 482. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


A Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament ; 


Being Grimm’s WILKE’s CLavis Novi TrestaMENTI!, Translated, Revised, and En- 
larged by JosEPH HENRY THAYER, D.D., Bussey Professor of New Testament Crit- 
icism and Interpretation in the Divinity School of Harvard University. pp. xx., 726. 
4to, Cloth, $5 00; Half Roan, $6 00; Full Sheep, $6 50. : 


Stormonth’s English Dictionary. 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explanatory: 
Embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a Copious Se- 
lection of Old English Words. 7 the Rev. James StorMontTH. The Pronunciation 
Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Puetp, M.A. pp. xiv., 1234. Imperial 8vo, 
Cloth, 00; Half Roan, $7 00; Full Sheep, $7 50. 


Motley’s Historical Works: 


History of the United Netherlands; 
From the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce. With a Full 
View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, and of the Origin and Destruction 
of the Spanish Armada. By JoHn Loturop Mort.ey, LL.D., D.C.L. With Portraits. 
4 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Sheep, 
$10 00; Half Calf, $17 00 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
A History. By Joun Loturop Morttey, LL.D., D.C.L. With a Portrait of William 
of Orange. 38 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6 00; 
Sheep, $7 50; Half Calf, $12 75 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland. 
With a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the ‘‘ Thirty Years’ War.” 
By Joun Loturop LL.D., D.C.L. Illustrated. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, with 
Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $4 00; Sheep, $5 00; Half Calf, $8 50 per 
Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay's History of England. 


History of England from the Accession of James II. By Lord MacauLay. From 
New Electrotype Plates. 5 vois., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, $12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Works. 


The Miscellaneous Works of Lord Macaulay. From New Electrotype Plates. 5 
vols., 8vo, Cloth, with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $10 00; Sheep, 
$12 50; Half Calf, $21 25 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay. 


By His Nephew, Georcr Otto TREVELYAN, M.P. With Portrait on Steel. Com- 
plete in 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $5 00; Sheep, $6 00; Half 
Calf, $9 50 per Set. 


Hume's History of England. 


History of England, from the Invasion of Julius Cxsar to the Abdication of James 
II., 1688. By Davin Hume. From New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
with Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, 
$25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Green's History of the English People. 


1878-1880. By Joun RicHarp GREEN. With Colored Maps. 4 vols., Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $10 00; Sheep, $12 00; Half Calf, $19 00 per Set. (Vols. sold separately in Cloth.) 


Gibbon’s Roman Empire. 


History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Epwarp Gipson. With 

Notes by Dean Mitman, M. Guizot, and Dr. From New Electro- 

type Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $12 90; 
heep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 


Hildreth’s History of the United States. | 
The History of the United States. First Series.—From the First Settlement of the 


Country to the Adoption of the Federal Constitution. Series—From the 
Adoption of the Federal Constitution to the End of the Sixteenth Congress. By 


Ricuarp Hitpretu. 6 vols., 8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, 
$12 00; Sheep, $15 00; Half Calf, $25 50 per Set. (Sold only in Sets.) 
The Works of Oliver Goldsmith. 
Plates. 4 vols., 


Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.S.A. From New Electroty 
8vo, Cloth, Paper Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00; Half Calf, $17 00. 


The Waverley Novels. 2000 Illustrations. 
THISTLE Eprtion: 48 vols., bound in Green Cloth, $1 00 per vol.; in Half Morocco, 
Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—Ho.tyroop Epit1on: 48 vols., bound in Brown Cloth, 75 
cents per vol.; in Half Morocco, Gilt Tops, $1 50 per vol.—PoruLar. Epirion: 24 
vols. (two vols. in one), bound in Green Cloth, $1 25 per vol.; in Half Morocco, $2 25 
per vol. (Hditions in Half Morocco sold only in Sets.) 


George Eliot's Life, 


As Related in her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her Husband, 
‘ uch one Portrait and Illustrations. In Three Volumes. Library Edition, 12mo, 
oth, 


George Eliot's Works. 


LIBRARY EDITION. 12 Vols. 
Half Calf, per set, $30 00. 


POPULAR EDITION. 12 Vols. 12mo, per vol.,75 cents. Complete Sets, Half 
Calf, $30 00. 


se EDITION. 12 Vols. in 6. 12mo, Cloth, $7 50 per set. (Sold only in 


12mo, Cloth, per vol., $1 25; per set, $13 00; 
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The Book of Gold, and Other Poems. 


v4 J. A TROWBRIDGE. Illustrated. pp.82. 8vo, Ornamental Cover, Gilt Edges, $2 50. 
(in @ Dor.) 


The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


With an Introductory Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. New 
Library Edition. Edited by Professor W.G.T. Sepp. With an Index Prepared by 
ArTuurR GitMan. In Seven Volumes. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00 per Volume, or $12 00 
per Set. 


Lathrop’s Spanish Vistas. Illustrated by Reinhart. 


By GrorcE Parsons Laturop. Illustrated by CHarLes 8S. REINHART. pp. Xii., 210. 
Square 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Tops and Uncut Edges, $3 00. 


Victor Hugo and His Time. 


By ALFRED BarsBov. Profusely Illustrated. Translated from the French by ELLEN 
E. FREWER. pp. xviii., 276. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth, $2 50. 


Tennyson's Complete Works. 


The Complete Poetical Works of ALFRED, Lorp Tennyson, Poet-Laureate. With 
an Introductory Sketch by ANNE THACKERAY RitcHig. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. pp. 480. 8vo, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $2 50. ee 


The Poets of the Nineteenth Century. 


Selected and Edited by the Rev. RopertT Arts WiLiMotr. With English and Amer- 
ican Additions by Evert A. DuyckincKk. 141 Illustrations. pp. xvi., 674. Elegant 
7 9 4to, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, Gilt Edges, $9 00. 
(la a Box.) 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland. 


From the Earliest to the Present Time. Comprising Characteristic selections from 
the Works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By JAMES GRANT WiLson. With Portraits on Steel. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$10 00; Cloth, Gilt Edges, $11 00. 


Tennyson's Songs, with Music. 
Songs from the Published writings of Alfred Tennyson. Music by various Com- 
posers. Edited by W.G. Custxs. With Portrait and Original Illustrations by Wins- 
low Homer, C. 8. Reinhart, A. Fredericks, and Jessie Curtis. Royal 4to, luminated 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


Harper's Cyclopedia of British and American Poetry. 


Edited by Epes SARGENT. ——- 8vo, nearly one thousand pages, [iluminated Cloth, 
with Colored Edges, $4 50; Half Leather, $5 00. 


Chas. Carleton Coffin's Historical Reading for the Young. 


In Four Volumes. Profusely Illustrated. 8vo, Ornamental Cloth,’ $3 00 per volume. 
Tue Srory or TIMES IN THE COLONIES.—THE Boys or '76.— 
BUILDING THE NATION. | 


The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. 


Illustrated from Designs by JoseEpH Wo.LFr. Engraved by J. W. and Edward Whym- 
per. With Descriptive Letter-press by Daniel Giraud Eliot, F.L.8,, F.Z.8. pp. 122. 
4to, Ornamental Cloth, Gilt Edges, $5 00. 


The Early History of Charles James Fox. 
By GEORGE OTTo TREVELYAN, pp. viii., 470. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $2 50; Half Calf, $4 75. 


Harper's Young People Series. 
_ Tilustrated. Square 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00 per Volume. 

THE ADVENTURES OF JrimMMyY Brown. Edited by W. L. Alden.—Tue Cruise or 
THE CANOE By W. L. Alden.—TaHe CRUISE oF THE ‘“‘Guost.” By W. L. 
Alden.—Tnre Pirates. By W.L. Alden.—Srtent By James Otis. 
—Tosy TyLer. By James Otis.—Mr. Stusss’s BrotHer. By James Otis.—Tim 
AND Trp. By James Otis.—Lerr By James Otis.—RAIstInG THE ‘‘ PEARL.” 
By James Otis.—MtLDRED’s BarGain, &c. By Lucy C. Lillie.—Nan. By Lucy C. 
Lillie—Ro tr Hovse. By Lucy C. Lillie.—Music anp Musicians. By Lucy C. 
Lillie—Jo’s Opportunity. By Lucy C., Lillie.—THE Four Macnicois. By Will- 
iam Black. THe Lost Crry. By David Ker.—Into UNKNown Seas. By David 
Ker.—THe TaLkinG LEAVES. By W. Stoddard.—Two Arrows. By W. O. Stod- 
dard. Was Pact Grayson? By John Habberton.—Prince LAzYBoNEs, 
By Mrs. W. J. Hays — Tue Ice By Ernest Ingersoll.— SrranGeE Srories 
FROM History. By George Cary Eggleston.—WakvuLLa. By Kirk Munroe. 


The Fairy Books: 


Last Farry TaLes. By Edouard Laboulaye. Translated by Mary L. Booth. With 
over 250 Illustrations. pp. xviii,, 382. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50.—Farry 
TALEs OF ALL Nations. By Edouard Laboulaye. Translated by Mary L. Booth. 
Illustrated. pp. 364. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $2 00.-- Mack’s Farry TA.es. 
(Contes du Petit Chateau.) Fairy Tales. By Jean Macé. Translated by Mary L. 


a 


Booth. Illustrated. pp. 304. 12mo, Cloth, Bevelled Edges, $1 75.—Puss-Cat Mew, 
and other New Fairy Stories for my Children. By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. 
Illustrated. pp. 318. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25.—Farry Book. The Best Popular Fairy 


Illustrated. pp. 480» 12mo, Cloth, $1 25.— THE ADVENTURES OF A BROWNIE, as 
told to my Child. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” Ulustrated. pp. 140. 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents.—Is 1r TRUE? Tales, Curious and Wonderful, collected 
by the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” With an Illustration. pp. 208. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents.—Tuer LittLE LAME Prince. By the Author of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gen- 
tleman.” Illustrated. pp.194. Square 16mo, Cloth, $1 00.— THE Princess IDLeE- 
ways. By Mrs. W. J. Hays. Illustrated. pp. 124. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. — Foiks 
AND Farrres. Stories for Little Children. By Lucy Randall Comfort. Illustrated. 
pp. 260. Square 4to, Cloth, $1 00.—THe CaTskILL Farries. By Virginia W. Johp- 
son. Illustrated by Alfred Fredericks. pp. 164. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, Gilt Edges, 
$3 00.—Mr. WinD AND MADAME Rary. By Paul de Musset. Translated by Emily 
Makepeace. Illustrated by Charles Bennett. pp. 126. Square 4to, Cloth, 75 cents. — 
THE THOUSAND AND ONE NiGuts; or, The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Trans- 
lated and for Family Reading, with otes, by E.W. Lane. 600 
Illustrations by Harvey. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50; Half Calf, $7 00. 


The Ball of the Vegetables. 


The Ball of the Vegetables, and other Stories in Prose and Verse. By MARGARET 
Eytince. Illustrated. pp. 246. 8vo, Illuminated Cloth, $2 00. 


English Men of Letters. 


Edited by Jonn Morey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

SAMUEL JoHNSON. By Stephen.—Grernon. By Morison.—Scotr. By Hutton.— 
By Symonds.—Humr. By Huxley.—Go.psmirn. By Black.—Deror. 
By Minto.—Burns. By Shairp.—Spenser. By Church.—THackeray. By Trol- 
lope. — BuRKE. By Morley.—Mritron. By 
SouTHEY. By By Ward.—Bunyan. By Froude.—Cowperr. 
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